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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Freedom from fear, freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of the seas, are due to one agency alone, God’s greatest gift 
to humanity, the British Fleet. 

(T. L. Church, Hansard, May 8, 1946) 


Urging that Canada should have a strong army of defense, Maj. the 
Rev. John W. Foote, V.C., last night told a parade assembly of the 
Royal Hamilton Light Infantry regiment, with which he served over- 
seas, he was impressed with the turnout as well as the number of 
citizens in the armories gallery. He deplored the fact there had been a 
falling off from army associations, “everyone apparently having had 
too much war.” (Toronto Star) 


And the Canadian system [of appointment to the judiciary] is 
founded on the principle that ‘to the victor belongs the spoils’—the 
only practical system yet devised for the conduct of party politics in 
a democracy. (Kingston Whig-Standard) 


Canada is Completely Socialized, Hackett Tells Prog. Con. Rally. 
(Headline, Montreal Gazette) 


Testifying before the Veterans’ Committee of the Commons, Dr. H. 
H. Eyres said it had been found that in many cases payment of pen- fj 
sion was detrimental to recovery. It simply tended to confirm the | 
man’s opinion that there was something wrong with him. 

(Canadian Press Dispatch) 


Meanwhile, in N.D.G., a committee is being formed to investigate 
the community attitude toward the Housing Enterprises plan. . 
The main organized opposition to the project has come from the NDG 
Property Owners’ League which has officially protested. . . . “Notre 
Dame de Grace in proportion to its population, sent as many of its | 
sons overseas as did any other area in Canada. Why? Because its 
youth has been born and brought up, not in multiple dwelling homes, 
but rather in homes such as we wish to preserve in this area.” 

(Montreal Standard) 


At the Woodbine, fashion, true to racing tradition, will flaunt her 
most luxurious furs in the face of chilling Lake Ontario breezes whip- 
ping across the Members’ Lawn. No furs will be more magnificent 
than those designed and custom-made by André of the Salon André 
at Simpson’s. The scintillating silver fox cape ... is the height of 
glamor; the baum marten cape of Victorian inspiration swathes the 
shoulders, playing up the beauty of the superb skins and the dis- 
tinguished artistry of André. Sumptuous Russian sables perfectly 
matched in the gorgeous fur scarf, are the essence of elegance. 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Two young Canadian war veterans who planned to earn a living 
peddling groceries from a bus converted into a “rolling store” saw 
their scheme sidetracked in civic licensing committee Monday. The 
applicants . . . explained that they did not wish to compete with 
existing shops, but planned to operate in outlying districts far from 
other stores and street car lines. Ald. John Bennett warned that there 
are hundreds of small Vancouver shopkeepers now dependent on casual 
business in residential districts. If that is taken away from them, they 
will be forced out of business, he felt. (Vancouver Daily Province) 


Today business and professional men and women are conscious of 
the value of Astrology as a guide to daily activities: Write today for | 
particulars to A. Frederick Jackson, Certified Astrologer (Member 
American Federation of Astrologers), Room 5, 220 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5. Hours 1 to 9 p.m. (Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Fred R. Cavers, president of the Ontario Association of Radio and 
Appliance Dealers, today told the annual meeting of the association 
at the Royal York hotel that in Manitoba the provincial hydro 
has embarked on an extensive rural electrification scheme and has 
included in this scheme the selling of appliances to the home owner 
at cost. “Recent developments indicate that this counts up to 30 per 
cent. usually being offered, and they are able to deliver some met- 
chandise which most dealers are finding it hard to get,” he said 
“Manufacturers and distributors alike are keenly interested in this 
situation and have assured dealers they are back of them in seeing 
merchandise is sold through legitimate channels and at retail prices,” be 
declared. (Toronto Star) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Andrew 
Brewin, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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Profits Before Food 


Toronto and other large centres in Ontario have been 
experiencing a shortage of meat in recent weeks. Many 
reasons have been advanced for the difficulties encountered 
by housewives and their local butchers. Price Board officials 
have been plagued with requests to bring pressure upon the 
trade to reduce the operations in the black market. The 
press has made much of the activities of various groups that 
they say are operating in the black market. 

There is some black marketing in meat, as there has been 
ever since rationing began. But the black market is not the 
cause of the current shortage. The current price of first- 
grade steers is about 1334 cents. At that price the large 
packing houses are prepared to buy a small amount in the 
hope that such a price will not obtain for too long a period. 
This year the price has been reached practically three months 
earlier than usual. So far as the big packers are concerned 
that means a small profit margin for many months ahead, 
and they have refused to face up to it, although they made 
very large profits in the heavy volume they did at relatively 
low prices last autumn. 

In addition, it has always been possible for the large 
packers to “rig” the market, and that has been for years 
their main source of profits. Now the small packers and 
slaughtering butchers have sufficient outlets for their pro- 
ducts to make them a substantial purchasing factor in the 
business. They gained this new power during the war years 
when so much of the large packers’ production was being 
shipped to Great Britain. The large packer still has that 
external market but he wants the power to influence market 
prices for live beef, and he is disposed to manoeuvre for re- 
moval of price ceilings, and generally to do almost anything 
but process meat at lower than his accustomed profit margin. 

So we are required to go without meat just because the 
big packer cannot make the profits, or sees less than satis- 
factory profit prospects. We are suffering from the basic 
weakness of the capitalist system. Capitalism operates to 
make profits, not to produce goods. The goods, including 
beef, are provided to the public only because it is profitable 
to do so. There never was a better object lesson in funda- 
mental capitalist economics, and the fallacies inherent in it, 
than the present meat shortage at a time when the consumer 
is anxious to buy, has the money to do so, and the livestock 
population is at a high level. Maybe if we go hungry for 
awhile, we'll realize that this is the prime cause of our 
troubles. 


Dominion-Provincial Breakdown 


At the first Dominion-Provincial Conference after the 
publication of the Rowell-Sirois Report, the Hepburn- 
Pattullo-Aberhart gang were so eager to thwart and embar- 
rass the federal government that they light-heartedly took 
the responsibility of breaking up the Conference before it 
had properly begun. None of the leaders in this little con- 
Spiracy reaped any political profit in the end from their joint 
action. Messrs. Drew and Duplessis have been much more 
astute in the methods adopted to break up the recent Con- 
ference, and obviously they had prepared their public- 
relations procedures carefully beforehand. The proceedings 





were strung out at length, and the Drew-Duplessis news- 
papers did such a skilful job in confusing the issue through 
their daily reports and editorials that probably the two pro- 
vincialists will succeed in the game they have mapped out. 
Speaking as citizens of Ontario we must say that we think our 
Gorgeous George put on a better show than his palsy-walsy 
from Three Rivers. The Quebec performer showed nothing 
but the emptiest demagogic rhetoric, whereas George had a 
beautiful array of incomprehensible statistics which he used 
brilliantly as a means of avoiding any attention to the figures 
presented by the Dominion. 

The pretense of the two provincial-rights extremists that 
they had any constructive program and that the other 
provinces agreed with them in their attitude towards the 
federal propositions is, of course, a piece of pure unblushing 
effrontery. It is true that the seven other provinces did not 
accept the federal proposals. But by the end of the con- 
ference the gap between their position and that of the 
Dominion was very slight and could easily have been bridged 
in a few hours; whereas Ontario and Quebec were still making 
propositions which no one else even professed to think worth 
discussing and which were clearly put forward not for the 
purpose of discussion but simply to give an excuse for pre- 
venting any agreement. 

Unfortunately neither the Dominion treasury nor those of 
Quebec and Ontario will be seriously embarrassed by this 
fiasco. Ottawa can still raise money by any mode of taxation. 
The sufferers from the breakdown will be the seven other 
governments, some of whom will quickly be facing a serious 
situation if no new arrangement follows the wartime arrange- 
ment between Dominion and Provinces. The moral would 
seem to be that Ottawa should now take steps to make agree- 
ments with the seven provincial governments, present these 
in the House of Commons for ratification, and give the 
country a few days’ sport as we watch Mr. Bracken and the 
federal Conservatives trying to rationalize the positions of 
their dear friends Messrs. Drew and Duplessis. We all need 
a little amusement and relaxation after the tense days through 
which we have been living. 


Labor—The Patient Ox 


Canadian labor, so our newspapers inform us, is restless. 
It has been presenting demands and making threats, and 
conducting strike votes on a national scale. To judge by 
the press, all the demands are on labor’s side, all the patience 
on the side of the employers, while a harried government 
reluctantly yields to “extremists” for the sake of industrial 
peace. This mythology is best dissipated by a few facts. 
The present crisis in Canada’s labor relations has a back- 
ground, as follows: (1) In 1939 Canadian labor was just 
getting organized and on its feet again, after the knock-out 
blows dealt during the depression. The unions had never 
enjoyed the protection of a New Deal or a Wagner Act. 
We didn’t have that kind of government in Canada. The 
U.S. met the depression emergency by electing Roosevelt. 
Our substitute was R. B. Bennett, followed by a fresh dose 
of W. L. M. King. We had no New Deal then and we still 
haven’t. (2) During years of war prosperity, American labor, 
wherever organized, won a share of that prosperity from a 
government sympathetic, in the main, to labor. But the 
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Canadian unions, confronted for the first time in 1940 with 
a situation in which they had a chance to bargain collectively 
with a real hope of results, had the chance taken away from 
them by orders-in-council. Jurisdiction over wage increases 
and improved working conditions was placed under the 
control of government boards, where it still remains. The 
orders-in-council were justified on grounds of public policy 
(price control) and equality of sacrifice. As far as equality of 
sacrifice went, the argument was phoney. But Canadian 
labor, with a heavy stake in the war against fascism, had 
to put up with it. (3) The present result is that in organized 
industry the average basic Canadian wage rates are at least 
30% below the average American scale (the figure given by 
Gillis in the House of Commons). The excuse offered for this 
is that American living costs have risen higher, that American 
increases have gone down the drain of inflation. Canadians 
who choose to test this theory by visiting Buffalo or Detroit 
will find that it is not true. On the other hand, the Canadian 
government taxes pay envelopes far more severely than the 
American government. This cancels out any advantage the 
Canadian worker may enjoy in lower prices. He is still 30% 

poorer than his fellow worker across the line. This spread is 
enormous, and is largely due to our having had two decades 
of anti-labor government in Canada. Under these conditions, 
we cannot continue to hold Canada’s labor force in the 
country—not forever. (4) The government, piling hypocrisy 
upon hypocrisy, has now begun to take the lid off controls— 
for the manufacturer that is, while still retaining them for 

the workers. Steel prices have been advanced $5 a ton on a 
basic ton ingot, with increases running as high as $20 a ton 

on fabricated articles, and agricultural implements have 

advanced 12!4%, both by government decision. The excess 
profits tax is relaxed and, rumour has it, may soon go alto- 

gether. Watching these straws in the wind, the unions affi- 

liated with both congresses have begun to gird up their loins, 
rather belatedly we think. What are they asking for? Let 
us take a sample. Steel, from coast to coast, is asking (a) 

that the work-week be cut to 40 hours to spread jobs and 
give the veterans a better break, (b) that the weekly take- 
home pay be raised two dollars and sixty cents. T his would 
ensure the steel worker a weekly basic wage of $33.60, which, 
no doubt, for a family of five, sounds like a princely sum to 
industrialists impoverished by the excess profits tax. It hap- 
pens to be three dollars lower than the figure now set by the 
Toronto Welfare Council as a “Health and Decency” 
standard for an average family. The demands of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, the U.A.W.A., the Textile 
Workers, the Seamen’s Union and so forth, are roughly paral- 
lel. Labor has been patient too long. Personally, as citizen 
and consumer, we are willing to stand some passing discom- 
fort if the unions can get what they are after. We wish them 


luck. 


Famine in the World 


Famine does not mean revolution; worse, it means apathy, 
degradation, and death. As we said last month, the first step 
in saving the world must be to see that it eats. Hungry 
people are not much use to themselves or anybody else. There 
is no need to repeat the ugly facts. The publicity, at least, 
has been well done in this crisis. Everyone has seen the 
headlines and the horror-pictures, and most of us have 
gathered that Europe, China, and India are facing a famine 
more devastating than the war. But the publicity, after duly 
shocking the citizen, omits to suggest to him what to do about 
it. Our government has inserted advertisements in the press 
asking us not to waste food. That may ease our consciences, 






going to those who need it. 

We know that Canada has fulfilled its obligations to 
UNRRA. We also know that UNRRA needs much more 
than that. This country must do all it can, and the citizen’s 
job is to see that the government recognizes that. Can our 
farms produce more for this express purpose? Apparently 
they might, for their production is said to be hampered by 
various factors. The first step, then, is to deal with those 
factors. The Canadian Federation of Agriculture has asked 
for a commission to investigate the relationship between farm 
prices and farm costs. We can’t wait for commissions. It 
must be ensured immediately that the farmer will not lose by 
producing more, and extra produce must be earmarked for 
the areas of famine. There is a serious shortage of farm 
labor. We must make sure that everything possible is being 
done to meet it. 


Has the Fats and Oil Administration survived the dissolu- / 
tion of D. M. & S.? If so, is it controlling the amount of | 


edible materials going into house-paint and soap and making 


sure that what is saved goes where it is needed? We are | 


asking questions, not making accusations. And if greater 


consumer rationing would help, let the government have the 
courage to say so and impose it. The intelligence of the © 


Canadian public has long been underestimated by the Cabi- 
net. The public will undoubtedly accept the inconvenience 
of coupons and a slight cut in the standard of living, for 
humanity’s sake. 


Who Owns the CBC? 


Recent statements, by Mr. Howe that the government has 
decided to withhold broadcasting licenses from provincial 
governments, and by Mr. McCann that CBC action in regard 
to appropriation of wavelengths is “‘a matter of government 
policy,” are both disturbing. 

It is quite true that broadcasting licenses are issued by the 


government ; but hitherto this has been done on recommenda- © 
tion of the CBC, the body entrusted by parliament with © 
control and regulation of radio in Canada. Any intimation 7 
that the government regards licensing and wavelength re- © 
allotment as matters of “government policy” would mark an | 


unauthorized change in status of the CBC as a body re- 
sponsible only to parliament and legally immune to govern- 


ment influence. Mr. McCann hastened to modify his state- | 
ment when challenged, but the slip shows either a regrettable © 
mental confusion or an actual, if undeclared, shift in gov- 
ernment attitude. Mr. Howe made no qualification of his 


statement. 


As regards the policies in question, the CBC has a perfect | 
right to do what it thinks in the public interest with wave- | 
lengths now being used by private stations, as provided in the ( 
Act. But it is to be hoped that CBC policy will not call for | 
wiping out stations set up by provincial governments, pro- | 
vided such stations remain under the control and regulation | 


of the CBC. They are in complete harmony with the spirit 


of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, and there is no reason | 
why Saskatchewan, or any other province, should not have 5 


them, as Manitoba has done from the earliest days of broad- 
casting. If, on the other hand, the government is forcing 
this “no provincial government stations” policy on the CBC, 
parliament should know about it, and should refuse to bow 
to such dictatorial behavior. Here is something for the 
parliamentary radio committee to look into. 

Mr. Duplessis’ scheme of a separate provincial broadcast- 
ing system entirely outside the jurisdiction of the CBC is 4 
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but it will do little good unless we see the food we save 
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horse of another color. It is both illegal, as the law now 
stands, and highly undesirable, if broadcasting in Canada is 
to remain, as it should, under a single national authority 
responsible only to the federal parliament. Mr. Duplessis, 
it seems, is still fighting the Privy Council decision which 
ended all doubt about radio being exclusively within the 
federal jurisdiction. The CBC has power, and should act, to 
scotch this aspect of provincial isolationism. 


8 s 
Marginalia 
“T believe that the great mass of humanity is disappointed 
because it believes the powers are not working as a united 
family of nations in the interest of all the people, but trying 
to further their own interests without regard or consideration 


- for others,” said Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha of Egypt, ending a 


month’s chairmanship of the U.N. Security Council. We 


~ hope his hearers will ponder these words. 
* 


While Mr. Howe was still boasting about a record lumber 
cut, word of a widespread lumber black market reached the 
press. Now the B.C. logging industry is paralyzed because 


| operators refused loggers an 18-cent-an-hour wage boost and 


a 40-hour week. Meanwhile Mr. Howe was rejoicing that 
all but three of Canada’s Crown companies had been wiped 
out, and another, Wartime Housing Limited, was due for 
the axe. Service men looking for living space can add up 
these items. 

* 

With atom bombs likely to be found soon in every great 
power’s arsenal, proposals of compulsory military training 
for Canada, especially when they emanate from professional 
soldiers, should not be swallowed uncritically. The “defense” 
of America’s arctic frontier, we are told, is to be a joint 
concern of Canada and the U.S. Like the Arctic itself, this 
leaves us a little cold—— when we think of atom bombs. 
Shivery, in fact. 

* 

James Cardinal McGuigan, Toronto’s first cardinal, lately 
returned from Rome, told a Canadian Club that “there are 
large sections of civilized Europe where the evils and tyran- 
nies we fought to guard ourselves against are present in their 
extreme form.” His Eminence referred to reports he had 
received from fellow cardinals in Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
papnnie and Poland, but brought his hearers no word from 

pain. 


Is Canada a Nation? 


> THE 79-YEAR-OLD QUESTION, “Is Canada a nation; 
and if not, should she be?” has received another of its periodic 
airings as a result of three measures before the present 
session of parliament. 
_ The consequence has been a flood of impassioned oratory 
in the House and Senate, and a spate of editorial rhetoric 
in the press, that have diverted time and attention from 
urgent practical questions whose solution is necessary to the 
welfare of all Canadians, whether or not Canada is or aspires 
to be a nation. 
_ Broadly speaking, Canadians fall into two classes, accord- 
ing to whether they answer the above question in the negative 
or in the affirmative. That, of course, is why so much heat 
has been generated by the present move to erect symbols of 
nationhood, which otherwise would have come into being 
without any fuss or feathers many long years ago. 

Those who answer the question in the negative resent any- 
thing which would suggest or emphasize the distinction be- 
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tween Canada and the Commonwealth, between Canadians 
and Britishers. Those who answer it in the affirmative insist 
that such a distinction exists, and should be clearly recog- 
nized by a national flag, a national holiday, and national 
citizenship; that only by giving unequivocal expression to 
Canadian nationality can we hope to create the harmony 
and unity needed for dealing with problems of domestic 
development and international co-operation. 

Those of us who belong to the latter class tend to see the 
great Flag Controversy in a rather sadly humorous light. 
The spectacle of a mixed group of venerable Senators and 
members of “the other place” devoting their not inconsider- 
able powers of reason and rhetoric to a kind of poker game, 
with the object of keeping the Jack, so to speak, either in or 
out of the jackpot, is conducive to a kind of cynical hilarity. 

To shift the metaphor, the spectacle suggests a more in- 
volved version of the ten little Injuns, with every eye on one 
or the other of two little key Injuns, one sporting the Union 
Jack and the other not, in the secret or open hope that he 
will be the final survivor. The agony is prolonged by the fact 
that there are many, many more than ¢en little Injuns. There 
have been complications, too. When, after the original 1788 
little Injuns had been painfully reduced to 55, up popped 
615 entirely new one—96 of which had appeared before a flag 
committee in 1925—and the game had to begin all over 
again. 

However, by sharp marksmanship, these were brought 
down to 76, and an attempt was made to concentrate on two. 
And these—how did you guess it?—were the red ensign with 
a maple leaf instead of the coat of arms in the fly, and a 
design with red and white triangles and a maple leaf. A 
crafty attempt to rule out “both the Union Jack and the 
fleur-de-lys” having been foiled, the game took a fresh start, 
and when the dust rolled away there were only 12 little 
Injuns sitting in a row. Comparatively fast work with slings 
and catapults reduced these to five, three of which bore the 
Union Jack. 

There, as we write, the matter rests. Advocates of caution 
seem to have got the upper hand. Mr. Beaudoin thought 
there was “no rush.” “The flag we select is going to last a 
long time,” he said (which, in this atomic age, should be 
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taken as an expression of hope rather than certainty). His 
note of caution was echoed by Mr. J. M. Macdonnell; and 
Senator Davies recommended a six months hoist. 


Meantime, what seems to us a very sensible suggestion 
that the 12 surviving little Injuns be blown up to large size 
and flown from a public flagstaff, so that ordinary citizens 
can gauge their visibility and general attractiveness, was 
turned down. The fate of one design, consisting of vertical 
stripes of green, orange and blue, does not greatly disturb us; 
this attempt to typify the harmony between Irish Catholics, 
Orangemen and French bleus in our national life seems 
overly utopian. 

We realize that nothing we can say will matter a tittle: 
the choice will undoubtedly be some version of the red ensign, 
with the grand old Union Jack in its proper place, and 
probably a maple leaf in the fly. Not.that this will end the 
controversy; there is still the kind of maple leaf to be de- 
cided, and we shudder to think of what will happen when 
parliament begins to argue over the 7,659 different com- 
binations of autumn coloring possible if plain green or yellow 
is rejected. But we still think the most sensible word yet 
spoken was that of Mr. Gingues and those who supported 
him. He said that he had no objection to the Union Jack, 
and respected what it stood for, but the committee had been 
asked to choose a Canadian flag, something that would be, 
as Mr. Blanchette put it, “truly distinctive.” Since, there- 
fore, we do not mind sticking our neck out, we plump for the 
design originally put forward by La Ligue du Drapeau 
Nationale—red and white triangles, with a green maple leaf 
in the centre of the diagonal line. 

Our only comment on altering the name of our national 
holiday is that, if a change is to be made, it should be, as 
Senator Bouchard very sensibly suggested, to Confederation 
Day. The B.N.A. Act itself contains only the slenderest 
sanction, if any, for use of the term Dominion as part of 
Canada’s title; and in view of our peculiar relationship to 
the British Crown the word does smack of a subordination 
which no longer exists in fact. Custom is no excuse for per- 
petuating faulty or undesirable terminology. But Canada 
Day is equally unsuitable, for historic and other reasons; 
the national holiday of the American Republic, for instance, 
is not United States Day or America Day, but Independence 
Day. The analogy is obvious and, to us, cogent. 

The Canadian Citizenship Bill is so essential for practical 
as well as symbolical reasons that only a country lacking in 
self-respect would have delayed it so long. Its primary 
importance, of course, is that it enables Canadians to call 
themselves Canadians without any implications of subordin- 
ate status; from that flow prescriptions for attaining distinc- 
tive Canadian citizenship by those who come to our shores 
to live, and safeguards for Canadians and their offspring who 
leave our shores temporarily. 

But here again our imperialist-colonialists refuse to be 
assimilated, and the spirit of “compromise” has won out. 
The sensible contention of Mr. Coldwell and others that the 
Bill should define Canadians, not as British subjects, but as 
subjects of His Majesty the King in the right of Canada, 
was turned down, and the spirit which prompted Sir John A. 
Macdonald (a good nationalist for his time) to have this 
country dubbed the Kingdom of Canada was again flouted, 
with Tommy Church on the ramparts making the welkin 
ring with true blue loyal Orange warcries. 

One need not deplore too greatly the failure to include in 
the Citizenship Act a Canadian Bill of Rights; this measure 
may well be more fittingly embodied in a separate enactment. 
More disquieting is the indication that some Liberal cabinet 
ministers do not regard such a charter as necessary. In view 
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of the recent arrests and detentions under a secret order in 





council, and the supplanting of ordinary judicial procedure { 


by star chamber methods, something more than common law 


and tradition as an assurance against arbitrary infringement 


of Canadians’ civil liberties is surely desirable. Mr. Coldwell 
is to be commended for exacting a promise that such a 
measure will be given consideration between now and the 
next session of parliament. 

Let us hope that the Canadian Nationality measures have 
exhausted enough of the inveterate Canadian capacity for 
emphasizing our differences to enable our legislators to get 


ahead with the real problems of employment, development — 


and social welfare still crying for attention. 


Saskatchewan Socialism 


Works 
Morris C Le 


® THE STATUTE book may reflect the condition of the 
business of government at any particular time in much the 
same way that a balance sheet and a profit-and-loss account 
report the status of an industrial enterprise at the end of a 
fiscal year. The latter, however, can give no information of 
the services rendered, or of the customers, satisfied and dis- 
satisfied, who patronized the business. Neither can the former 
indicate the actual! achievements of a government. These must 
be recognized elsewhere. 

To assess the work of the tenth Saskatchewan legislature at 
its third session is to tell the story of only a small part of the 


achievement of Canada’s first CCF government. It is of great | 


importance, but it ignores the actual benefits which have 
come to the farmers of the province through the sympathetic 
administration of debt legislation which countenanced not a 
single contested foreclosure of farm lands, which cancelled 
seed grain, feed and fodder indebtedness, and which slashed 
taxes and suspended land payments in crop failure years. It 
cannot speak of the new health services accorded the aged, 
the blind and those dependent upon the public purse for aid, 
nor can it describe the comfort which the government’s new 


air ambulance service brings to those who live in the distant | 


parts of Saskatchewan, far from hospitals, doctors, and 
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nurses. Nor do mere statute books tell of the work which the © 
CCF government is doing in the field of penal reform—one — 
which the Dominion government appears to have abandoned 


since the publication of the excellent report of the Royal | 
Commission headed by Mr. Justice Archambault in 1937; | 


nor can they describe the assistance given the Indian and 
Metis, the establishment of new health regions and health 
centres from which are coming the health and hospital serv- 
ices so long denied the people of Saskatchewan. 


The statute book alone cannot reproduce the new eco- | 


nomic independence enjoyed by the citizens who inhabit 
Saskatchewan’s far north—the trappers, the fishermen and 
the lumberjacks. A fur marketing service which strips the 
great corporations of exorbitant profits at last assures trap- 
pers of a fair and reasonable cash return on their catch, and 
at the same time, brings fur buyers from every part of the 
continent to Canada’s new fur marketing mecca. Government- 
owned fish filleting plants and planned production now 
regularize the income of the fishermen of the north, and the 
result has been the creation of a large domestic and export 
market for Saskatchewan filleted fish. A timber board whose 
policy combines the present equitable distribution of timber 
products with conservation for the future, regularizes an 
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industry which formerly was characterized by uncertainty 
and depression. 


Neither can The Crown Corporation Act, enacted at the 
1945 session of the Saskatchewan legislature describe other 
achievements which it made possible. Among Canada’s finest 
woollen products are the blankets which the socialist plant at 
Moose Jaw produces from wool grown by Saskatchewan 
farmers, processed by Saskatchewan men and women trained 
by the government, and sold in every part of the province 
to Saskatchewan people. The provincial coat-of-arms is 
clearly imprinted upon shoes produced in Saskatchewan’s 
socialist factory, which have reached people in every part of 
Canada. Bricks, produced in Saskatchewan’s clay plant are 
used, not only in the province, but find a ready export mar- 
ket in the United States. Government printing orders no 
longer are patronage plums; the government’s new socialist 
printing plant now produces the bulk of its work. Discharged 
service personnel are trained at government lathes in the prov- 
ince’s best-equipped tool shop; people are housed in govern- 
ment-sponsored co-operative housing units; veterans are 
settling on a co-operative farm, and are being trained by 
government co-operators. Modern red and cream buses travel 
Saskatchewan’s highways, bringing to the people of the 
province their first socialized transportation service. Socialist 
theory written into the province’s statute books is being ap- 
plied; and it works. 


Nor was the fear well-founded that socialism, developed 
in a provincial area, has the effect of sterilizing non-socialist 
industrial activity. Saskatchewan’s experience is all to the 
contrary. In the year 1945, Canada witnessed an over-all 
increase of 40% in building contracts, as compared with 
1944. Every province enjoyed some increase, but by far the 
largest was experienced by Saskatchewan, the value of whose 
contracts jumped from $5,677,600.00 in 1944, to $15,986,- 
100.00—an increase of 181.5%!1 


' This is small comfort for those prophets of gloom who 
predicted that private enterprisers would, like the Arabs, 
fold their tents and silently depart from a socialist province. 
It is interesting to note, too, that in the first twenty months 
of CCF government, 167 provincial companies were incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of ten and one-half mil- 
lion dollars; that 44 extra-provincial companies were regis- 
tered, having a total authorized capital of more than $44 
millions, and that 641 new partnerships were registered. The 
fact has been clearly illustrated that socialist, co-operative 
and private enterprise each has its role under a CCF gov- 
ernment; in its statutes, and in their administration, this 
fact is outstanding. 


At its third session, the Saskatchewan legislature enacted 
The Trade Service Act, 1946, to encourage the development 
of trade in the province, to promote marketing facilities, and, 


(1) Comparison of construction contracts awarded; by provinces: 


Extract from “Engineering and Contract Record,” dated January, 
1946, page 58. 





Per cent 

Change 

1945 1944 from 1944 
Prince Edward Island $ 904,900 $ 657,900 37.5 
Nova Scotia 14,681,900 9,157,200 60.3 

















New Brunswick = 10,720,000 9,898,000 8.3 
Quebec : 121,943,400 89,884,800 35.7 
Ontario _ 151,856,000 111,741,800 35.8 
Manitoba _... 22,228,700 12,906,400 72.2 
Saskatchewan 15,986,100 5,677,600 181.5 
Alberta 32,677,800 19,501,900 67.5 
British Columbia _..... 38,033,900 32,536,200 16.8 
DOMINION $409,032,700 $291,961,800 40.0 
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to this end, to provide information by means of surveys, pub- 
lications, etc., for the advantage of traders and the public. 
Although the Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative De- 
velopment is charged with the administration of the act, the 
development of the province’s resources by private agencies 
is also encouraged. All development, however, is conditioned 
by the proviso that the province’s resources, whether human 
or material, may not be exploited by any agency. Production 
for use and not for profit alone, remains the basic premise 
of legislative and administrative industrial activity in Sas- 
katchewan. 

The new Vegetable Sales Act, 1946, is similarly designed to 
improve the techniques and enhance the value of vegetables 
produced in Saskatchewan. Grading facilities have virtually 
been non-extant; shipping and marketing have been hapha- 
zard; prices have been low. In an effort to raise vegetable 
production of grains, cereals and stock, government services 
will be made available to its farming population. 

One of the principal innovations of the last legislative ses- 
sion was The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, 1946, 
which established the much-debated social principle of com- 
pulsory accident insurance in Canada. In 1945, the Govern- 
ment Insurance Office was incorporated by an act which 
added the insurance field to the list of Saskatchewan’s pub- 
lic enterprises. The office has since prospered, but alone, it 
could not achieve the social purposes inherent in CCF ob- 
jectives. It cannot be denied that the problem of protecting 
the victims of motor accidents and their dependents is a 
public responsibility, for during the war years, as many Cana- 
dians were killed or injured by cars on the public highways 
as became casualties as a result of enemy action. In 1945, 
there were more than 2,200 motor accidents in Saskatchewan, 
in which over 1,200 people were killed or injured. By in- 
creasing the cost of operators’ licenses in the province from . 
$1.00 to $2.00 and by adding $5.00 to the private passenger 
car and medium-sized truck, and a somewhat higher fee for 
larger commercial vehicles, the insurance office now indemni- 
fies every driver, passenger and pedestrian in the province 
for loss as a result of motor car accident. Negligence is no 
bar to recovery; injury is the sole criterion for benefits. 

Those benefits contemplated by the Act are three: first, 
payment may be made for “pain, suffering and out-of-pocket 
expenses,” which include hospital and medical costs to a 
maximum sum of $225.00 for any one person. Secondly, a 
weekly indemnity is paid if an injured person’s earning 
capacity is reduced, in order to provide a minimum income 
of $20.00 weekly. Thirdly, in addition to the weekly in- 
demnity, payable to an aggregate sum of $3,000.00, dis- 
memberment benefits are made, ranging from $250.00 for 
the loss of a thumb to $2,000.00 for the loss of both hands 
or both feet. Death benefits range from $1,000.00 payable 
to the estate of a deceased person without dependents, to 
$5,000.00 for a widow and dependent children. As it now 
stands, the Act does not give protection against automobile 
fire, theft or property damage; neither does it afford maxi- 
mum protection in the fields of accident and public liability 
indemnity. What the Act purports to do in the initial stages 
of its application is to afford to the whole population, a 
minimum measure of protection which is cheap and certain. 
Its principles are similar to those of workmen’s compensa- 
tion schemes, universally adopted; its application in the 
first month following its inauguration, in 91 claims, proved 
its worth to the people of Saskatchewan. In the words of 
Premier T. C. Douglas, the Act is proof that “we have so 
high a regard for human life that even before people are 
maimed and crippled by car accidents, we each contribute 
to their maintenance and support.” 
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The Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 1946, is the basic 
health charter of the province. The Health Services Plan- 
ning Commission was established by the government at its 
first session for the purpose of organizing health regions to 
establish schemes of health and hospital services for the 
people of the province. The demands for socialized medi- 
cine taxed the capacity of the Commission to its utmost; the 
province was divided into fourteen regions, each of which 
was empowered to determine by popular vote, whether it 
desired a system of health services, and, if so, the type of 
scheme it favored. So universally has the idea been endorsed, 
that under the new Hospitalization Act, every man, woman 
and child will soon enjoy the right to free hospitalization 
in case of illness. Registration cards will be issued to all 
persons of the age of sixteen years or more, and a levy, not 
to exceed $5.00 per year will be made upon each person. In 
return, every man, woman and child will enjoy the right to 
free hospital services, including operating and case room 
facilities, dressings and drugs, X-ray and laboratory pro- 
cedure, anaesthetics and other services which may be desig- 
nated by the Health Services Planning Commission. Em- 
bracing as it does, Saskatchewan’s 895,992 people, the hos- 
pitalization program constitutes Canada’s largest integrated 
health project. The plan does not contemplate the scrapping 
of the highly successful co-operative medical and health 
schemes of which many are subscribers. The-object is to 
include the organization and facilities of such groups in the 
provincial scheme, and to this end, the legislature amended 
The Mutual Medical and Hospital Benefit Association Act, 
enlarging the scope of activity of such organizations. In 
health as in industry, the object has been to co-operate with 
all who recognize the interests of the people, and who are 
themselves willing to co-operate. 


Children’s health is recognized to include, not only 
physical health which may be preserved by hospitals and 
medicines, but general welfare, education and the home 
environment, upon which a child’s well-being is so seriously 
dependent. A new Child Welfare Act passed at the 1946 
session of the legislature improves the machinery to protect 
children against neglect and ill-treatment, and brings shel- 
ters, nursing and other homes under the close surveillance 
of trained social welfare personnel. An amendment to The 
Factories Act raises the working age in such plants for 
girls and boys from fifteen and fourteen years, respectively, 
to sixteen years in both cases. 

A great variety of other laws is contained in the 118 
Acts passed at the third session of the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature. Incorporation of the Institute of Agrologists gives 
to those trained in the most important industry of the prov- 
ince, professional status. An amendment to The Community 
Planning Act, 1945, provides for the establishment of Com- 
munity Planning Boards to carry out community schemes 
of planning. The scope of activity of co-operatives is en- 
larged by an amendment to The Co-operative Associations 
Act, and extended powers are granted to credit unions which 
have grown in strength and popularity in recent years. 
Deserted wives are given additional remedies to secure main- 
tenance from their husbands under an amendment to The 
Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance Act, and removal 
of the caveats formerly registered against the property of 
aged and blind pensioners is perfected in another amend- 
ment. Saskatchewan juries, reduced to six during the 1930’s 
in the interests of economy, will once again comprise 
twelve men and women. The education tax, a two per cent 
imposition on purchases in the province, after many years, 
is to be removed on October first insofar as it affects all food- 
stuffs for human consumption, 
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Much of Saskatchewan’s new legislation is costly, for any 
program of enlarged social services amounts in some measure 
to a redistribution of income based upon taxation and in- 
creased public revenues. A rational system of tax collection 
was strongly advocated by Saskatchewan at the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference in order that programs of social 
reform might proceed with speed and certainty, and that 
Canada might not revert to an “economic jungle.” Failure 
of the conference raises many new problems with which it 
will be necessary to cope. Abundant revenues made it pos- 
sible for Saskatchewan to build “the foundations of social- 
ism” in record time. The “superstructure” which Premier 
Douglas described the work of the third session to be, will 
also require substantial financial support. Provincial 
socialism can be built only the hard way: the capitalist’s 
sterilizing rules of finance apply equally to it. But approval 
of the largest budget in Saskatchewan’s history is proof of 
the people’s confidence that it can and will be done. 


“Preventive Detention” 
in Canada 


Lester HL. P hillips 


® ONE ASPECT of the espionage cause célébre, involving 
a number of Canadian citizens alleged to have violated the 
Official Secrets Act, is encouraging to all who believe sin- 
cerely in practicing the preachments of democracy. That is 
the critical interest and attention aroused by the methods 
of the Canadian government in apprehending and bringing 
to justice the alleged violators. On the floor of the House of 
Commons, and in editorials and letters in the press of Can- 
ada and the United States, the government is being asked 
these very pertinent questions: Is it true that the defendants 
have been denied the elementary procedural rights of British 
justice? If so, have the methods employed been unconstitu- 
tional? 

These queries do not necessarily imply sympathy for law- 
breakers, or suggest clemency for traitors or misguided in- 
dividuals; they arise simply from a conviction that justice 
should be done—to the individuals whose loyalty is im- 
pugned as well as to the state. 

In a society whose members avow liberal democratic prin- 
ciples as opposed to totalitarianism, the denial of civil liber- 
ties, especially of traditional judicial processes, cannot be 
viewed with equanimity. If there are Canadian citizens who 
are apprehended secretly and without warrant, held incom- 
municado and denied the rights of habeas corpus and de- 
fense by counsel of their own choice, and whose guilt is pub- 
licly pronounced by a Royal Commission after secret inves- 
tigation, all on the basis of a secret order-in-council—then 
there is cause for uneasiness on the part of all citizens, guilt- 
less as well as guilty. 

It is to be hoped that the mysteries surrounding the pro- 
cedures in this case between September, 1945, and February, 
1946, have now been, or shortly will be, removed, and that 
the government will demonstrate that both the safety of the 
state and the rights of all citizens have been preserved. It 
would indeed be gratifying to know that there was in reality 
sufficient political and legal ground for such irregular action 
by the government in this the first year of the victory of 
democracy over dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, the record of the present government leaves 
the suspicion that the principles of Magna Charta are not 
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deemed by it inviolable. The wartime treatment of minority 
groups, the prosecutions of critics of the government, the 
internment of hundreds of Canadian citizens, showed that a 
Liberal government did not feel bound to keep restrictions 
upon civil liberties to the minimum necessary for securing 
the safety of the nation. In time of war society must protect 
itself against fifth columnists and all who deliberately pro- 
mote subversion; but in the absence of any threat of war can 
the superseding of traditional rights by arbitrary executive 
action be condoned? 


During the six years of war the internal security of Can- 
ada was protected by the Defense of Canada Regulations, 
passed by orders-in-council under authority given by the War 
Measures Act. Under these regulations for the “protection of 
public safety and order,” arrests were made by provincial 
police or the RCMP in instances where intentional disloyal- 
ty or interference with the prosecution of the war were 
clearly absent. Through authority used to declare certain 
organizations illegal, the government severely infringed the 
freedom of religion and assembly, and in some instances con- 
— property the use of which was unrelated to the war 
effort. 


But serious as these and other actions were, none is so 
grave as the use of “preventive detention.” This device (used 
also in World War I, in both Canada and the United King- 
dom) is a means of effectively superseding habeas corpus by 
allowing the seizure and internment, during war, not only 
of enemy aliens, or of any alien, but of any person whose 
freedom the government might wish to restrict. The Defense 
of Canada Regulations gave to the Minister of Justice the 
authority to order the detention of any person deemed to him 
likely to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or 
the safety of the state. Thus any citizen of Canada might 
become liable, at the discretion of an administrative official, 
to be detained, without trial or even formal charge, for an 
indefinite period. 


Recommendations for interments were usually submitted 
by the RCMP to the Minister of Justice, who assumed full 
responsibility for decisions. The signed orders would then be 
executed by the RCMP. Taking the deteny into custody, the 
police would transport him to one of the three detention 
camps, as designated by the Minister. During the first two 
years of the war the procedures resembled those of the 
enemy; the detenu might be seized without warning at any 
time of day or night, removed to a secret destination, and 
held incommunicado, without permission to advise family or 
friends of the place of detention or the reasons for detention, 
and in some cases without official ‘confirmation of the fact. 
Public criticism and a parliamentary investigation caused this 
procedure to be modified considerably in 1941. But persons 
so held in custody were classed as prisoners-of-war, and were 
photographed, finger-printed and measured. 


It is true that an appeal was allowed the detenu. The 
regulations provided for advisory committees to review 
objections and recommend release or continued detention. 
This, however, was an administrative, not a judicial, process, 
and during the early years of the war the Minister frequent- 
ly used his discretion to turn down recommendations for 
release. 


Some twelve hundred persons (not including enemy aliens) 
were interned under this authority. Most were Canadian citi- 
zens. Some were members of local fascist parties, nearly one 
hundred and fifty were alleged to be communists, and a size- 
able number were Japanese-Canadians; but there were many 
who, acting solely as individuals, committed some deed or 
uttered some word which made them suspect. By mid- 
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summer of 1944, more than eighty per cent of all persons 
detained had been released. 

A careful study of the available information leads to the 
conclusion that the wartime government of Canada was over- 
zealous in its anxiety to promote internal security, to a point 
far beyond consideration of military necessity. The intern- 
ments of Canadian citizens were unnecessarily numerous; 
too few advisory committees were provided; and in many 
cases of prolonged internment, the eventual hearing resulted 
in release for insufficient evidence. 

The Official Secrets Act, passed on June 3, 1939, repealed 
a similar act of 1911. Section 10 provides that any person 
found committing an offence under the act, or who is rea- 
sonably suspected of having committed, having attempted to 
commit, or being about to commit such an offence may be 
arrested and detained by any police officer or constable 
without a warrant. Section 11 provides that a justice of the 
peace, if satisfied that there is reasonable grounds for sus- 
picion, may issue search warrants to any constable, or, in 
case of great emergency, an officer of the RCMP not below 
the rank of superintendent may issue written authority to 
any constable. As to prosecution, section 12 requires the con- 
sent of the Attorney-General; but the person charged may 
be arrested, or a warrant for his arrest issued and executed 
and the person remanded in custody or on bail, previous to 
this consent. Parliament has thus delegated to the administra- 
tive authorities at least a partial power to apprehend citizens 
without the usual procedures. The precise extent of this 
authorization may depend ultimately upon judicial con- 
struction of the statute. 

The procedures followed by the government since last 
September, when it decided to investigate the allegations of 
Mr. Gouzenko, are classed as “emergency” measures. Regu- 
lation 21 of the Defense of Canada Regulations having been 
revoked on August 16, 1945, a new order-in-council (P.C. 
6444) authorizing detention for alleged infringement of the 
Official Secrets Act was passed and kept secret until the 
seizure of the thirteen suspects on February 15; after which, 
in the face of public and parliamentary criticism, the order 
was repealed. Appointment of Supreme Court judges as 
Royal Commissioners was authorized on February 5, and the 
secret interrogations by the Commissioners, followed by their 
public reports indicating belief in varying degrees of guilt, 
were made during the six weeks following February 15. The 
accused were then separately brought to trial in magistrates’ 
courts. 

Regarding the order-in-council under which the RCMP 
made the seizures, and under which these persons were kept 
incommunicado for, in some instances, as long as six weeks, 
two observations may be made. First, the debates in Decem- 
ber and in March show that many members of the House of 
Commons are not disposed to tolerate such an arbitrary use 
of emergency powers by the executive. Second, bearing in 
mind the purpose of P.C. 6444, its constitutionality, resting 
on the War Measures Act, is at least questionable. 

From the known facts, one may ask whether the “emer- 
gency” measures were justified. If the RCMP had been 
watching these persons four months, were familiar with their 
habitat, and had enough evidence to warrant seizure, why 
could not the regular procedure of arrest upon warrant, im- 
mediate access to habeas corpus, provision of defense coun- 
sel, laying of the information, and all the other judicial safe- 
guards, have been followed? With no great emergency exist- 
ing, with all the regular judicial procedures available, with no 
inconsiderable doubt as to the guilt of many of the defen- 
dants, how can the use of the wartime preventive detention 
device be justified? 
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“No Women Being Hired” 
Hope Stoddard 


& “DETROIT tells women to quit jobs” . . . “Bridgeport 
bars jobs for women” . . . “Factories put up the ‘no women 
being hired’ signs.” 

These newspaper headlines are substantiated by figures 
derived from recent surveys. In the truck and agricultural 
implement industries, where women formed only 13.1 per 
cent. of the total wartime employment, 51.6 of all laid off 
were women; in ordnance, where women made up 25.6 per 
cent. of the wartime employment, 61 per cent. of the number 
dismissed were women. Fewer than 300 women are employed 
now in the Ford Motor Company as compared with a wartime 
peak of 5,849, and seniority rights were not considered in 
their dismissal. Sixteen large firms employing a fifth of the 
75,000 women covered in a New York State war plant survey 
stated bluntly that their layoff policies favor men workers 
regardless of seniority or ability. 

This disproportionate dismissal of women does not indicate 
necessarily their “return to the home.” For many of them, 
homes, meaning places of security where one’s services are 
needed and one’s wants supplied, are non-existent. A father 
who supported a daughter of twenty does not feel like re- 
assuming the burden now she is twenty-four and skilled in a 
trade. A brother who before the war considered his sister’s 
maintenance his duty does not regard it as such now that 
she has been on her own for four years. And many wives, 
specifically those in that almost self-running unit, the small 
modern apartment, and those who have no young children, 
are reluctant to ask of their husbands the full support due 
such home-and-business partners as farmers’ or shopkeepers’ 
“‘helpmates.” 

The United States Women’s Bureau through a 1944-45 
survey based on interviews with 13,000 women workers dis- 
covered 80 per cent. depended on their salaries for their own 
support while about 11 out of every 15 not only supported 
themselves but contributed to the support of dependents. 
Many were the sole breadwinners in the family. But it does 
not require such findings to realize that if this attempt to 
get women “back to the home” is literally successful in rid- 
ding industry and business of all female members, then our 
present system, upholding as it does both universal school 
training and the strict monogamous principle, will not be able 
to sustain its burden of educated, skilled yet unattached and 
unsupported women. Plainly a society which does not by 
law require its male members to provide for its female mem- 
bers, married and unmarried, is not justified in depriving 
any of these women of remunerative work on the basis of 
their sex. The many magazine articles, in which “career” 
and “home” women pen sprightly arguments “pro” and “con” 
gainful employment for themselves, are entirely irrelevant in 
view of the stark necessity every woman faces of getting her 
living, if not in one way, then in another. 

The present movement, then, does not make the dismissed 
women home-keepers, but exiles in the current system, com- 
parable to the Jews in Nazi Germany, strays in a society 
which manages to apply peculiarly unpleasant names to its 
unattached women-folk—“street-walker,” “bird of passage,” 
“adventuress,” “old maid.” A woman’s sense of not belonging 
in the social order, or of belonging only through citizenship 
gained through some male, is founded not on hypersensi- 
tivity but on plain fact. 

Discriminatory dismissal of women wherever cut-backs in 
war production occur is an outstanding instance of unfairness. 
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More insidious is industry’s practice of employing women 
at a lower pay level even when they are engaged in doing 
exactly the same work as men. And it is scarcely heartening 
to note that the gap between men’s and women’s wages has 
widened during the war years: in 1940 the average wage for 
women in the United States was around $18, for men around 
$30; in 1943 the women’s was close to $30, men’s close to 
$50. In a survey of a mid-west war area conducted by the 
United States Women’s Bureau, men’s and women’s hourly 
earnings in 25 selected manufacturing industries showed 
that the hourly earnings of unskilled men were on the 
average of 20 per cent. higher than those of women workers, 
and that the average earnings of men as a whole were 50 per 
cent. higher than those of women as a whole. The United 
States Employment Service, in a survey of three typical 
cities, found that post-war jobs available indicated a cut- 
back (from war levels) in take-home pay averaging from 
34 to 49 per cent. for men and from 49 to 53 per cent. for 
women. 

Men do not appear to see the danger to themselves inherent 
in this undercutting: in the temptation it gives management 
to bring the male wage down to the female level; in the need 
it forces on them, once they have taken over jobs from women, 
to fight to get the salaries back to the male level. But if they 
do not consciously admit the axiom that so long as any group 
in the business world holds certain jobs for very low wages 
there is a tendency for all wages in the same category to 
sink to this level, they do realize it subconsciously, as witness 
their often unconcealed irritation, rationalized as chivalrous 
concern, toward women who work for a living. 

Also, to give lower wages to women who are as productive 
and efficient as men means that those industries and those 
business houses which employ mainly women are realizing 
more than their fair share of profits, since the products they 
turn out bring returns far higher than are justified by the 
salary level they maintain. Such factories in reality “poach” 
on other more ethically conducted businesses. The matter 
is summed up by Frieda Miller, Director of the United States 
Women’s Bureau, thus: “Lower wage rates for women are 
not only an injustice to them but a menace to the whole 
wage structure.” 

The statement that women are more temperamental than 
men, that they allow personalities to enter into their work, 
is both beyond adequate proof and beside the point, since it 
is the output and not the person’s individuality that counts. 
Actual statistics show that women are often more efficient 
than men. In a New York State survey made late in 1943, 
more than half of the plants with wage differentials for 
women reported women’s production the same as or higher 
than men’s in all jobs where they had replaced men. Women’s 
production was said to outstrip that of men in about a fourth 
of the reporting factories. 

More evident—though not to the degree put forward—is 
the fact that women are absent more than men, that their 
general physical condition is not so good. But no conclusion 
can be drawn regarding this general slight variance to 
women’s disfavor until it is established whether the condition 
is a cause or an effect. Are women’s wages low because she 
is less steady, or is she less steady because her wages are 
low? The higher incidence of sickness among women may 
be the result of their denying themselves those aids to good 
health and resistance to disease within the reach of workers 
in higher salary brackets. This may be as well the answer to 
any temperamental difficulties from which they may suffer, 
a back-firing of the greater social obstacles with which they 
must constantly contend. Temperament differentiations in 
any case cannot be assigned as the reason for wage differen- 
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tials since the most emotionally unstable of men draw wages 
at the customary male levels, and the steadiest of women 
are accorded salaries in the lower female strata. 

Then there is that stock retort regarding discriminatory 
wages: “Men should be paid more because they have a family 
to support.” Well and good, if salary gauged by the number 
of dependents were conceded as a policy to be followed 
throughout industry. But when unmarried men are given the 
same high wages as married, when widows with dependent 
children are given the same low wages as women without such 
responsibilities, the argument resolves itself into only another 
subterfuge. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor, Schwellenbach, has only lately 
come out in favor of “elimination of wage differentials based 
on sex by any employer of more than eight persons engaged 
in interstate commerce,” with the reasons “not only a matter 
of fairness to women but also from the standpoint of preserv- 
ing wage standards and consumer purchasing power.” He 
added, “I see no basis for making a distinction between men 
and women workers in this connection. If they turn out the 
same quantity and quality of work, they should receive the 
same compensation,” and broadened the scope of his state- 
ment with, “The existence of a group of workers who are 
employed at uniformly lower wages than are paid to other 
groups doing the same or comparable work promotes destruc- 
tive competitive practices and depresses the whole wage 
structure.” 

That society continues such methods of side-stepping its 
responsibilities toward a numerically preponderant group 
speaks eloquently of women’s own disunity. Well-organized 
and universally recognized groups exist to combat prejudice 
in race, class and religion, but there is no unified group—no 
group, that is, which is not the target of criticism and the 
butt of ridicule of the very ones it is seeking to aid—to 
combat sex prejudice. 

The very good reason for this division from within is that 
at least half, perhaps more than half, of our American women 
are adequately provided for through being under the direct 
protection of husband or father. Such women are comparable 
to the “house-slaves” of the Old South, who, themselves, 
carefully nurtured and affectionately considered, felt only 
antagonism and distrust for the rebellious “field niggers.” 
In the way of all who have come to terms with society as it 
stands, such women are blind to the problems of those of the 
group which are unable so to adjust. Witness their seconding 
man’s voice, in the present instance, telling women to “return 
to the home”’—all with the implication, of course, that, if the 
wayward ones be properly feminine those homes will material- 
ize fully equipped with fond and affluent husbands. Women’s 
inability as yet to fathom the depths of their own problem is 
sartloularty apparent in their divided reactions in regard to 
the Equal Rights Amendment. % ; 

But the problem of women is the problem of men, too; is 
indeed the problem of all civilization. The dissatisfaction, 
suspicion and unrest apparent between the sexes, centred as 
it is in the homes of our land—the true working-out ground 
for all sexual problems—carries its ill effects like a con- 
tagious disease into the habit patterns of the children, by 
this means projecting itself into the future. Wherever un- 
fairness is visited on a woman, a man becomes callous and 
crass to the exact extent of his participation or his acquies- 
cence; wherever in the home the spectacle of man inflicting 
and women enduring persists, the child is bred to a philosophy 
of force and slavish obedience. It is no mere coincidence 
that the most militaristic and brutalized peoples are invari- 
ably those who allow women little voice in political, business 
or social relationships, The concept that one must either 
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browbeat or be browbeaten is instilled in the youth from 
childhood on. 


Our religious, racial and industrial groups are fighting for 
fairness as concerns themselves. The gains are, however, 
unsubstantial and impermanent, because the basic unfairness 
goes unremedied. To realize such fairness, to make it possible 
for woman to have an equal chance with man in obtaining 
with dignity and honesty her food, shelter and clothing,Jthere 
of individual merit, Skill and experience, and the establish- 
ment of wage ratés based on the job done, not on the sex of 
the one doing it. 





Canada Calling 
bande Birney 


®& PROGRAMMING methods and material and personnel 
naturally differ widely from section to section of the CBC 
International Service. The United Kingdom, Commonwealth 
and Forces section, is under the direction of Arthur L. Phelps, 
well known radio broadcaster and formerly head of the 
English Department in United College, University of Mani- 
toba. The chief producer is Mavor Moore. This section, in 
the first year of operation, accounted for about seventy per 
cent of all broadcasts. It beamed some 7,000 programs 
especially for troops overseas, programs made up mainly of 
news, light entertainment, popular music, and drama and 
talks on rehabilitation subjects, and it forwarded over 3,000 
transcriptions of similar material for use by armed forces’ 
radios overseas. The number of these specialized programs 
is steadily reducing and being replaced by carefully produced 
documentaries, music, round table discussions, special event 
actualities, dramas, talks and other items designed to bring 
general listeners in the United Kingdom an awareness of 
Canada herself, her activities, personalities and events. News 
is sent three times a day. A series on and by Canadian 
composers is being projected. Weekly “Canadian Forum” 
programs aim to bring to the microphone men and women 
prominent in educational, cultural and scientific life in Can- 
ada, while a weekly “Canadian Chronicle” presents a round- 
up of Canadian events and opinions. Canadian programs 
are heard over the BBC in increasing numbers, and others 
are being regularly relayed over many stations in the West 
Indies and Caribbean area. 


The French section is supervised by Rene Garneau, a 
critic and writer well-known both in France and in French- 
Canada. This section at present broadcasts 1% hours a day. 
Among the special features which it has developed are press 
reviews of Canadian newspaper opinion on national and inter- 
national events, book reviews, and regular planned series of 
talks to project a cross-section of Canada, its history, edu- 
cational and political institutions, industry, trades unions, 
sports, etc. The daily feature program, La Voix du Canada, 
is reported at length in the official Paris monitoring Bulletin 
(Bulletin des Ecoutes), and is now to be monitored and dis- 
tributed to French language newspapers by the Canadian 
Embassies in Paris and Brussels. Weekly programs are also 
prepared for relaying over the BBC and OWI to France, 
including a series of “Actualités Canadiens.” M. Garneau 
represented the International Service at the San Francisco 
conference of the United Nations, and broadcast a daily 
commentary to France. He is at present in Europe estab- 
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lishing liaison with radio circles for the IS, the first of many 
liaison visits by IS officials which will probably need to be 
developed in the course of perfecting a Canadian radio service 
to Europe. 

Programs to other European countries are developed 
through the European Foreign Language Section, formerly 
headed by Gordon Skilling (an old Canadian Forum con- 
tributor) and at present by the writer. This is organized 


in four sub-sections, German, Czech, Dutch and Special - 


Programs. An outline has already been given of the German 
programs. Broadcasts to Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands 
have been chiefly concerned with a projection of Canada, 
its industries, agriculture, music and other arts, and the life 
of Czechoslovak and Dutch communities in this country, and 
their adaptation to Canada. Attention is paid to sending 
appropriate programs on our own and on their national anni- 
versaries, and wherever possible distinguished visitors from 
these countries are interviewed on the air. A message service 
to put Canadian Czechoslovaks in touch with missing rela- 
tives in Europe has, according to a listener’s letter, achieved 
results beyond that of any other radio broadcasts to Europe. 
Among the notable Czechoslovak programs have been the 
world premiere of the prize “Sonata Tragica” of Oscar Moro- 
wetz, and a piano program by Rudolf Firkusny. Dr. 
Schmolka, the Czechoslovak editor, himself a musician, has 
made his original homeland aware of whatever creative in 
music exists in Canada. In early May the Czechoslovak 
section will co-operate with the national CBC networks in 
broadcasting one of the most ambitious programs yet under- 
taken by the International Service, a one-hour performance 
of the Czech opera Rusalka, by Dvorak, which will also be 
heard over Czech radio stations. Listeners’ mail from 
Czechoslovakia now arrives at the rate of twenty-five to fifty 
letters a week. Clubs have been formed of “Friends of 
Czechoslovak broadcasts from Canada,” under the patron- 
age of prominent Czechoslovaks. 

The fact that Holland was liberated largely by Canadian 
troops, who remained in the Netherlands for some time there- 
after, has created an immense interest in Canada among 
Netherlanders. Several special programs have been relayed 
by Radio Hilversum, as for example a Christmas broadcast 
prepared from carols, folk songs, and interviews, all in the 
Dutch language. These were secured by taking a sound 
truck for a day’s recording in a Dutch-Canadian farm com- 
munity in rural Ontario. 

The Special Programs section, recently created, is con- 
cerned with sending programs in the appropriate languages on 
special occasions to countries not regularly served, as for 
instance a recent half-hour program in Serbocroat to Jugo- 
slavia in honor of the anniversary of the national uprising 
in that country against the fascist invaders, and a round 
table discussion in Danish with four Copenhagen journalists 
who were visiting Canada as guests of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. This section is also concerned at the moment with an 
interesting offshoot of international broadcasting. At the 
request of the United Nations Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization (UNESCO), several hundred record- 
ings are being prepared in a number of languages of adap- 
tations of talks originally broadcast over the French-lan- 
guage school network in this country. These records are a 
gift from the International Service of the CBC to those 
members of the United Nations whose school programs are 
at present seriously disrupted as a result of the post-war 
shortage of teachers, schools and school equipment. They 
will be played over the radio networks and school phono- 
graphic equipment of the receiving countries. This means 
that a country like Greece, at present lacking even chalk 
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and blackboards, let alone textbooks and teachers, will be 
able to offer secondary school series in Greek on such sub. 
jects as the history of science. 


All the sections and sub-sections have offered their facilj- 
ties from time to time to delegates to international con- 
ferences on this side of the Atlantic, so that they might report 
home in their own languages. Thus, from the Food and 
Agricultural Conference in Quebec City last year, more than 
90 reports were beamed through the CBC by delegates from 
a dozen different countries, and 75 per cent of these broad- 
casts were confirmed by return cable as being picked up and 
rebroadcast in the countries to which they were directed. 

It was out of the need to supply a similar demand from 
international delegates, this time in Montreal itself when 
PICAO* met in August, 1945, that the first Latin American 
programs were produced. Under the direction of Mr. Regi- 
nald Meek, a Canadian journalist who has lived and travelled 
widely in Latin America, weekly test programs are sent in 
Spanish and Portuguese, including talks by Latin-American 
students in Canada, official speeches, as by President Rios 
of Chile from Ottawa, interviews with Canadian trade and 
diplomatic officials and distinguished visitors, weekly news 
digests, etc. A special series of Canadian music and talks 
has been broadcast to Brazil and discs despatched to enable 
repeat broadcasts from Rio de Janeiro by the Brazilian 
Government. 


Many other departments and talents go into the main- § 


tenance of the International Service. There is a Press and 
Information Section under Stuart Griffiths, which has built 
up a world mailing list of over 6,000 addresses to which are 
sent the monthly program schedules. This section also 
directs the handling and answering of the increasing flood 
of audience mail. All letters are acknowledged, and many 
answered on the air or in detail by letter in the language of 
the writer. A research library is being built up under Mr. 
Griffiths’ direction. His section also maintains liaison with 
diplomatic representatives of foreign countries to publicize 
Canada’s service and encourage requests for special pro- 
grams. There is also a disc library, separately directed, a 
press room which has direct teletype connections with Can- 
adian Press wire services, a “traffic” section to co-ordinate 
schedules and allot studio and recording times, a personnel 
and administration office and an engineering section. The 
disc library has produced a “Musical Album” of Canadian 
compositions which is available on commercial records for 
distribution in Canada and abroad. 

The work of the Engineering Section, under Roy Cahoon, 
was by no means ended with the creation of the technical 
plant at Sackville and Montreal. It is the engineers’ responsi- 
bility to maintain and improve equipment and the strength 
of Canadian signals abroad, to test out new paths, to note 
and solve all problems of interference, to forecast ionos 
pheric conditions and adjust the frequency accordingly, and 
in general to ensure that what is planned on the editor’s desk 
and performed in the studio is actually heard five thousand 
miles away in a Slovakian village. : 

The whole of the International Service is co-ordinated and 
supervised by Peter Aylen, a CBC employee of long and 
varied experience in the domestic networks. His is ul 
doubtedly one of the most arduods but most interesting jobs 
in Canadian radio. 

The foregoing has attempted simply to present the main 
facts about Canada’s new venture into the responsibilities 
of nationhood via shortwave broadcasting. It must remain 
for others outside the International Service to consider 


*Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization. 
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whether what is being done is sufficient, too much, or not 
enough, whether further development should be with the 
primary intention of increasing Canadian trade with the 
world, immigration to Canada, or simply supplying infor- 
mation about the country. It is the taxpayer’s money that 
finances this enterprise; it is surely therefore his concern 
for what purpose it is used, and how effectively it is func- 
tioning. And, viewed from the perspective of a world 
fumbling into the atomic age, the International Service of 
the CBC is a fateful voice, the voice of a country that seeks 
to be a leading middle power and mediator between the 
great nations of the earth; it is of the utmost importance 
to all of us, therefore, that this voice utter the right words 
and at the right time. 


Czechoslovakia 
in Transition 
ye Bazel; 


&> IT SHOULD not be assumed that socialism in “‘zecho- 
slovakia* is a new-born babe which has begun its life only in 
the months since her liberation from Nazi occupation in May, 
1945. In 1938, at the time of Munich, Czechoslovakia had 
enjoyed for some twenty years a fairly advanced form of 
socialistic achievement, which was accepted by all political 
parties as the logical system of government. Generally speak- 
ing, the substance of Czechoslovak socialism then and now 
reflects the problems of a small nation fighting for survival, 
and often subordinating social and economic to national in- 
terests. 

In a sense, Czechoslovak socialism could be said to have 
historical roots of its own, some as typical of the nation as 
Fabian and Labor party socialism are typical of Britain. 
These roots go back, not to the Marxian socialism of the 
1840’s, whose doctrinaire principles were always somewhat 
mistrusted by Czechoslovak leaders, particularly President 
Masaryk, but into Bohemian history of the fifteenth century, 
to Jan Hus, the great religious and nationalist hero of the 
ancient kindom uf Bohemia, and to his followers, the Hus- 
sites. The Hussites stood not only for greater religious purity 
and the reform of the secular scandals of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, but also for greater social and economic equality 
and political liberty. The Town of Tabor, which they made 
their stronghold against the attacks of the German princes, 
was organized on early Christian lines; no differences of rank 
were recognized among peasants, townsmen, and nobles. 


In the wars of the Counter-Reformation the Czech nation 
of Bohemia and Moravia was practically wiped out, and so 
began the long three hundred years of vassalage in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. But it should be noted that the ideas 
of Jan Hus remained an integral part of the Czech, and to a 
lesser extent of the Slovak cultural heritage, and that they 
were reborn with the nationalist revival in the nineteenth 
century, to be incorporated in the state established under the 
new name of Czechoslovakia in October, 1918. 


It might be noted from this very brief historical review, 
that Czechoslovak democracy and socialism have not been 


_ * The writer would like to point out that the information contained 
in this article is of necessity based on newspaper and other articles, 
letters received, conversations with friends who have visited Czecko- 
slovakia recently, and his background of knowledge about his native 
country. As yet there has not been opportunity for him to make a 
visit for first-hand observation. 
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permitted that policy of “gradualness” followed by the 
Fabian Socialists of Great Britain, nor that freedom from 
aggression which fortune has granted the Socialists of Swe- 
den. “The reasonableness of mankind” has never been trusted 
wholeheartedly by those who are such ancient neighbors 
and victims of Germany. Czechoslovak democracy and 
socialism have developed in a series of long jerks forward, and 
sharp rebuffs backwards, under the influence of external 
forces. External forces condition the system of government 
within the Czechoslovak lands at any given time. The Hus- 
site ideals of the fifteenth century were avalanched under 
the weight of Hapsburg and later Austro-Hungarian pres- 
sure; political independence blossomed anew in the years 
1918-38, reviving the native ideals in new and modern forms, 
under the predominant influence of American, British, and 
French democracy. With Munich and the occupation, the 
avalanche came again; the Czechoslovak nation which re- 
emerged in May, 1945, is reinstating the old national ideals 
again, but in somewhat different form, under the pressure 
of present-day conditions. 


The Czechoslovak republic which came into being in 
October, 1918, established political democracy together with 
a considerable measure of economic democracy. While its 
neighbors swung from feudalism to communism in a violent 
swing of the pendulum, the Czechs and Slovaks took the 
middle path, without violence. Czechoslovakia became known 
as the “island of democracy” in the European sea of unrest 
and revolution east of Switzerland. Its first measures of 
socialism were accepted so wholeheartedly by its people, 
and so matter-of-factly, that Czechoslovaks visiting abroad 
in the years before this last war were both amused and 
startled to hear the storms of controversial debate over such 
questions as land reform, government health insurance, co- 
operative housing, collective bargaining, shop councils, etc. 


Such “advanced” measures were introduced in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in the 1920’s, not only because the people were for- 
tunate to have wise and far-sighted leaders, particularly 
President Masaryk, but because even then the only solution 
to many economic and social problems lay in some form of 
socialization. Serious problems were left by the breaking-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and by the reshuffling of its 
component parts into new states more clearly in line with 
the ethnic composition and the political wishes of its 
peoples.1 For instance, the need for land reform was obvious 
in all parts of the defunct Empire. In the territories compris- 
ing Czechoslovakia all the best agricultural and forest land 
had been seized and owned by a relatively small number of 
German or Magyar noble families during the three hundred 
years of Austro-Hungarian overlordship. 


Small wonder, then, that on December 9, 1918, six weeks 
or so after liberation, a law was passed by the National As- 
sembly “freezing” the big estates. By this law no estate of 
375 or more acres of arable, or of 625 acres of both arable 
and forest land, could be sold or in any way transferred or 
mortgaged. Four months later, on April 27, 1919, a Land 
Reform Act was passed governing the expropriation and re- 
distribution of all agricultural land in the republic in such 
large estates. In Canada such a holding, a mere half-section 
or so, would not be considered large, but it should be remem- 
bered that in Czechoslovakia the density of population and 
the small geographical area (one-seventh the size of Ontario) 
make a holding of 375 acres appear a very large estate. 

1. The Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, the old Bohemian 
kingdom, had been under the Austrian hegemony of the Dual Mon- 
archy, while Slovakia and Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia) had 
been under Hungarian domination. 
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About nine and a half million acres came under the pro- 
visions of the Act. Compensation to the former owners was 
fixed at the 1913-15 level. The land so expropriated, with 
legal compensation so paid, was then resold by the Land 
Office, with preference in purchasing being given to those 
tenant farmers who had lived and worked on these expropri- 
ated estates for the longest periods, to disabled soldiers, to 
legionaries of the Masaryk armies of liberation and their 
widows, and to co-operative enterprises—particularly if made 
up largely of former tenants. Because few of the former 
tenants had been able to lay aside any savings with which 
to purchase the land, the government provided for generous 
state loans at very low rates of interest. 

The Land Office did not move rashly in executing the pro- 
visions of the Land Act, being careful to avoid any serious 
injustices. And yet by the end of 1937 over four and a half 
million acres had been redistributed, to about 650,000 appli- 
cants. The totals would have reached respectively five mil- 
lion and 700,000 by 1940, if Munich, the German occupa- 
tion, and the war had not put an end to the methodical and 
legal planning of the Czechoslovak government, and thrown 
everything into confusion again. By its foresight in planning 
and by its patience in carrying out this fundamental land 
reform over a period of two decades, the country succeeded 
in effecting social justice and economic usefulness without 
bloodshed, without the mass revolutions or disorders which 
occurred in other countries over this vital Central and East- 
ern European problem, and without recourse to illegal means. 


A similarly enlightened policy was followed toward labor. 
One of the first laws passed by the National Assembly estab- 
lished the eight-hour day (December 19, 1918), and made 
additional provision for collective wage agreements in certain 
specified cases. Other laws of similar social intent were soon 
passed, and so Czechoslovakia became the first country to put 
into practice the eight-hour day, holidays with pay, factory 
councils, the participation of workers in mining profits, etc. 

The co-operative movement, begun in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was congenial to the democratic temper- 
ament of Czechs and Slovaks, and, encouraged by the state, 
went forward by great strides under the republic. By 1938 
there were over 17,000 co-operative societies and enter- 
prises, dairies, cattle-raising associations, distilleries, mills, 
rural power-stations, banks, and other enterprises. 

As to political party divisions, quotation from Professor S. 
Harrison Thomson’s Czechoslovakia in European History? 
gives a fair summary of political life: “After a preliminary 
swing of adjustment from right to moderate left in the years 
1919 and 1920, there ensued a period of relative parliamen- 
tary stability, when the Agrarian party with the support of 
the Social Democrats, the Czechs National Socialist [sic] 
and National Democratic parties, with occasional support 
from the Catholic Centre, led the government along conser- 
vative socialistic lines. The German minority was divided 
along parallel political lines, but refused to join the govern- 
ment until 1926, when the German Agrarian and German 
Christian Socialist parties decided to give up their nega- 
tivistic attitude toward the government and accept posts in 
the cabinet. . . . On the other hand, the Magyars, enjoying 
full proportional representation on the floor of Parliament, 
and likewise divided along similar lines of political diver- 
gence, steadfastly remained in the opposition” (p. 289). 

Professor Thomson has also this to say: “An illuminating 
commentary upon the fundamentally conservative character 
of Czechoslovak democracy is the course of the communist 
wing of the Socialist parties. In December, 1920, a general 
strike was proclaimed by the radical wing of the Sccial Demo- 


2. Princeton University Press, 1943, 
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cratic party and a coup d’état was attempted, but the attempt 
was a quick and decisive failure. These radicals, now calling 
themselves communists, continued as a political factor, and 
reached the high point of their power in 1925, when they 
polled over 900,000 votes. There had never been any serious 
talk of reprisals for the attempted coup d’état, or of sup- 
pressing the extreme radical wing of the party. The conser- 
vative majority felt that the electorate could be relied upon 
to maintain their equilibrium under the most uncertain con- 
ditions. After reaching their peak in 1925, the communists 
steadily declined in prestige and significance. The Czech 
and Slovak peasant, artisan, and small shopkeeper was too 
tenacious of his hard-won property rights to have any real 
affinity for communism. As elsewhere in Europe communism 
was vocal, but at no time in the history of the republic was 
there the slightest chance that communism would make any 
considerable appeal to more than a very small minority of the 
Czechoslovak people. The later rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia [that of 1935] was rather in spite of its communism 
than because of it. After 1933, it suited the German Propa- 
ganda Ministry to make much of the association with Russia. 
The credence given this propaganda in Great Britain was 
founded in ignorance of the facts, which was unnecessary 
and inexcusable, or in vicious misconstruction of the facts, 
which was worse.” 

That was the picture of socialism in Czechoslovakia up 
to 1938. After six years of brutal Nazi occupation the repub- 
lic is faced again with the problem of bringing order and 
prosperity into a country plundered by war, and left in a 
state of economic, political, and moral chaos and exhaustion 
by the retreating Germans. What is to be done about it? To 
follow the Soviet model, one hundred per cent, or to put the 
clock back to 1938? 


The Czechs and Slovaks have done neither, but have taken 
the middle road. The present Prague government is a work- 
able compromise between the two possibilities. The Cabinet 
includes men like Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the son of Czechoslovakia’s revered President-Liberator and 
his American wife, a man who is instinctively on good terms 
with English-speaking peoples, and men like Professor Nejed- 
ly, Minister of Education, who, as vice-president of the Slav 
Committee in Moscow, is zealously devoted to the Soviet 
Union. 

Speaking generally, this vigorous and self-confident gov- 
ernment of the so-called National Front represents the will 
of the entire people. It is a coalition of four parties which 
were able to agree about a vast socialist experiment amount- 
ing to a quiet and peaceful revolution. Two of the four par- 
ties are Marxist in character, viz., the original Social Demo- 
cratic party of the working class, and the Communist party, 
which may or may not look forward to an eventual Soviet Re 
public? The other two political parties are non-Marxist, the 
Social Nationalists, led by President Benes, which has a 
following in all classes of the population, particularly among 
the middle class, and the Catholic (clerical) party of Mon- 
seigneur Sramek, which also stands for social reforms, 
but not on a socialist basis. In its moderation it resembles 
the political group which supported De Gaulle in France. 


In the old days, the Czechoslovak Parliament bristled with 
small parties, made possible by the system of proportional 
representation which was adopted to safeguard the equality 
of representation guaranteed to national and political minori- 


3. On this point observers differ. Demaree Bess, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, issue of Feb. 23, 1946, says the Communists 
do look forward to an eventual Soviet Republic; on the other 
Maurice Hindus, writing in the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 25, 
1946, believes they do not. 
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ties. But only five of those parties had great importance and 
from these the coalition governments were formed. 

The National Democratic party was strongly conservative. 
It was ultra-nationalist, consistently hostile to the German 
and other national minorities, but equally opposed to social- 
ism. It represented the wealthy, established bourgeoisie, 
which, it is regretted to say, in many cases proved willing to 
compromise or even collaborate with Nazism and Fascism to 
save their lives and privileges. 

The Agrarian party was always in power, in the days of the 
First Republic. It was a mighty organization of Czech, Slo- 
vak, and even Hungarian peasant electors, led by reaction- 
ary big landowners, who during the last years of the Repub- 
lic became the mainstay and protector of major capitalist 
concerns, and who, as a last resort, tried to save their privi- 
leged positions and their interests by cutting loose both from 
the Western Powers and from the Soviet Union. In internal 
politics, they were even prepared to collaborate with the 
Nazi Henlein party. 

These two parties were tested in the fire of mortal danger 
for the nation and found wanting. Discredited, they were left 
out of the present National Front. Their elimination is not 
at the bidding of any foreign power, but the result of their 
own ambiguous and compromising attitude toward Fascism 
and Nazism at the critical moment. Of the five main parties 
in the First Republic, there remain only three, the Social 
Democratic, the Social Nationalist, and the Clerical and 
Catholic parties. To them in the National Front of four 
» parties has been added the Communist party. 
_ In the changed geography of Europe, when the Soviet 
| Union, which used to be relatively far away and inaccessible, 
» is now a next-door neighbor, the presence of the Communist 
» party in the National Front may prove a great political 
= gain for the internal stability of the country. Throughout 
\ the First Republic, they had retained their full political 
‘tights, but uncompromisingly remained in the opposition. 
_ Today they are a very important party in the National 
| Front. Maurice Hindus, in describing them, says: “The 

moderation of the Czech Communists, like the radicalism 
| of the Czech Catholics, is one of the reasons for the unity 

of purpose and decisiveness of action which characterize 
post-war or revolutionary Czechoslovakia. . . . There is prac- 
tically no talk of class struggle. . . . The Czech Communists 
are as fervently Czech-conscious and as passionately patri- 
| otic as are the Czech Catholics. . . . In many countries in 
Eurupe even Socialists refuse to co-operate with Communists. 
... But in Czechoslovakia not only Social Democrats but also 
Catholics co-operate with them. The reason is that they all 
appraise the revolution in terms of national needs and a 
national aspiration.”* And he predicts, “Only if reaction 
were to raise its head, if the nationalization decrees were 
threatened, would the Communists and the Social Demo- 

}crats rally to the battle cry of a radical change in govern- 

ment, with or without dictatorship.” 


4. Hindus, New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 25. 1946. 
(To be continued) 


Pussy-Willows. from a Frain 


Hurled forward on the undeviating path 
busy with poker-game or emery 
(double glass protecting from the great lone land) 
scarcely one sees the indicating fingers 
tipped with silvered fur not fatal apple 
signing death warrants for the piebald snows 
imprisoned in ravines. 
Anne Marriott, 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


& LAST MONTH we spoke wistfully about the dearth of 
foreign films in Canada, and ruefully about the cool recep- 
tion one Mexican film received in Toronto theatres. Appar- 
ently even when foreign films were available, local movie- 
houses west of Montreal found that the audience for these 
films was pretty well restricted to students and a few other 
hardy souls who were willing and able to see French movies 
on Saturday mornings, leaving the evenings free for the 
managers to fall back, for financial reasons, on Abbott and 
Costello — an experience roughly comparable to falling back 
into a cement-mixer. 


It is true that even during the war some Montreal theatres 
were showing both French and French-Canadian films with- 
out benefit of Mickey Mouse; but it is generally agreed that 
the rest of the country has been a hopeless hinterland, its 
darkness lightened only by a few English films (like the 
current and excellent 1 Know Where I’m Going) which 
however highly praised by local critics, rarely stayed more 
than their scheduled week at the downtown houses. It is 
therefore with real excitement we report that the Inter- 
national Cinema has opened in Toronto, with the avowed 
policy of importing films from various foreign countries; 
that we have alrcady seen two French films, Marie-Louise, 
a slight but moving story of French children taking tem- 
porary refuge in Switzerland from the bombed cities, and a 
revival of the old masterpiece, The Baker’s Wife, from a 
story by Jean Giono, which has actually been held over a 
second week; and that a Russian film from the Simonov 
novel, Days and Nights, now playing in New York, will 
shortly be shown here. If the venture turns out to be com- 
mercially successful in a notoriously provincial city, we 
might be justified in hoping to see the crack-up of the soap- 
opera era in our time; though I suppose it does not do to 
be too optimistic. 


Foreign films in a strange country naturally suffer the 
initial handicap of language. The Baker's Wife, whose 
English sub-titles are better than average, contains some 
long speeches in rapid provincial French which I would 
have given a good deal to understand, but which were not 
translated (isolated guffaws from members of the audience 
who did understand made me even more curious); other 
speeches, like “Oui, Madame,” were painstakingly trans- 
lated; and still others, like the one which emerged as “Voices 
or no voices, Joan of Arc was certainly combustible,” were 
funnier than the original probably intended. In a comedy so 
superlatively acted it hardly mattered, of course; but in a 
film of serious intent, like the Russian Zoya, the effect of 
English sub-titles badly done can be very unfortunate indeed. 


Strangeness of background and general mores, however 
persuasively presented with no undertone of apology, can 
and will, we hope, have a highly salutary effect on local 
audiences. The average Hollywood film, whatever its osten- 
sible background, is as highly stylized in treatment as a 
Japanese No play. Realism, for instance, in Hollywood 
terms, means chiefly photographically accurate details of 
costume or scenery. In The Grapes of Wrath the characters 
look hot and tired and thirsty, but they talk and behave 
with due consideration for the conventional ideals of a 
vast middle-class American audience. Isolated Ida Lupino 
or Dead-End Kids pictures occasionally use, say, a sordid 
greasy kitchen as background for antics which are carefully 
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labelled neurotic beforehand. People are never shown acting 
selfishly because they must act selfishly or perish, and no 
nonsense about it. 


The realism of The Baker’s Wife is a very different thing, 
and comes closer to the truth. The villagers are interested 
in the baker’s misfortunes partly because life is interesting 
anyway, but mainly because they need bread; his grief over 
his wife’s unfaithfulness is comic to them, but also impor- 
tant, because he has stopped baking out of distraction (“I 
am too busy being deceived,” he says). Out of necessity, 
not brotherly love, they organize a search and bring her back. 
Their general attitude is summed up by one character who 
remarks feelingly that love is very interesting, of course, 
but that it should not be allowed to interfere with work; 
after all, in the dark all cats are gray. This is a somewhat 
one-sided reaction, perhaps, but far commoner than most 
Hollywood films would have you believe, and it was very 
refreshing to see it presented so ably for once. Revolutionary 
statements of this kind are usually labelled cynical, or, as 
in this case, typically French; but in time we may even see 
Hollywood films which are not exclusively concerned with 
the boy-meets-girl theme. It is a cheering thought. 


Russian films promise to show us, on the other hand, 
not necessarily humanity as it is, but a society as hedged 
about with conventional deities as our own. Quite apart 
from the fact that it is absurd not to be able to see films 
from a country which produced such artists as Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin, it is increasingly important that we become 
aware of the general framework within which Soviet society 
operates. Novels and polemical treatises can do this for 
a relatively small minority in this country; perhaps the 
films will make it even clearer to everybody. At any rate, it 
looks like a good summer ahead, cinematically speaking. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 


As one of your new readers in England may I say how 
much I enjoyed reading your March edition of The Canadian 
Forum which is, I believe, the first issue ever to be on sale 
over here. 


Politics has for some time been a subject of great interest 
to me, though it was not till I arrived in Canada to commence 
flying training in 1943 that my interest was aroused in Cana- 
dian politics and things Canadian. My interest, like that of 
so many R.A.F. boys, extended to your very fine Canadian 
girls and I am happy to say I am now engaged to a charming 
schoolteacher from London, Ontario, whose political views 
I managed to change from Right to moderately Left. Con- 
sidering I had to both woo and convert her in the six months 
we were together I didn’t do too badly. 


Along with nearly half the boys on my course at No. 4 
A.O.S. Crumlin, I registered with Ontario House, London, 
England, for post-war immigration to Ontario. So far 
Canada seems to be moving very cautiously before making 
public her plans for immigration. Australia has already 
offered free passage to ex-servicemen and reduced fares of 
£10 (approx. $45.00) to civilians. Canada, however, it seems 
to me, is doing the wis: thing by settling its own ex-service- 
men in jobs before floc-|ing the country with immigrants. To 
do other than this would be unjust to both sides. However, 
to us would-be-immigrants just an odd word occasionally in 
the press by a responsible Canadian government official would 
be something to encourage us and shaw us that we have not 
been forgotten. 








The Canadian Foryy 


As you see from this letter I have a real interest in Canad, 
and I hope, by reading all future copies of your most @. 
cellent magazine, to keep in touch with life in Canada. 

Joun R. Corti, 
Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, England, 








The Editor: 

For six years we conscripted the lives of young Canadiay 
in order to win a war to protect human dignity. Even if the 
returned whole and in good health, the vast majority ¢ 
service men and women came back to a country unable 
house them, or to provide them with the privacy and satisfa. 
tion of homes suited to their needs. Thousands of marriags 
will be destroyed, thousands of little families broken up, ani 
uncounted thousands of young men and women will have th 
effects of frustration and disappointment engraved too deeply 
into their natures. This, apart altogether, from the distres 
of civilian families who share the housing shortage. 


I am not an economist and therefore I rush in wher 
economists fear to tread, but it seems to me that the organi 
ing, producing and distributing genius of which we boasted 
so much in the war could not have perished completely it 
the first year of peace. Why could we not turn our Militay 
Districts into Housing Districts, with Commissions represent- 
ing manufzcturers, builders and prospective tenants, as wel 
as government, in each district, supervising the housiy 
emergency? If we could conscript the lives of many, many 
thousands of young people for a war period, could we mm 
conscript the natural resources and factories and necessay 
transportation for a period say of five years, to cope with: 
national emergency? And organize our production genius « 
proof to ourselves and our neighbors that we have not funke 
the peace? The only way to meet a conspiracy to withhol 
co-operation in production and distribution of essential goot 
for the housing emergency, is to create a counter-conspiray 
to see that the essential goods are produced and distribute 

BLopweEN Davis, 
Markham, Ont. 
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Report on the Lewis Duncan Contes 


The Ten Tenets of Socialism 


We must apologize for the long delay in dealing with 
entries in this contest. We recommend that the first prize! 
awarded to Estelle Cahan, Westmount, Que.; the sec 
prize to Rev. J..W. A. Nicholson, Halifax, N.S.; and ¢ 
third prize to George McLure, Westmount, Que. This & 
tainly does not represent the usual geographical distributis 
of awards in Canadian contests. In this contest Ontat 
showed great apathy, and British Columbia a comparativé 
lively interest. The highest quality seemed to us to 0 
from the east. 


On the whole we found the entries disappointing. Most 
the efforts to express the essence of socialism in ten poill 
more or less, lacked freshness and pithiness. They «i 
seem to us to be the kind of statements of the socialist 
that would attract new converts or stimulate old believts 
We hope to see this contest renewed in later months, or 9 
similar contest set up, which will result in a wider and live! 
response from CCF’ers in Canada. 

Agnes Macphail, 


Frank H. Underhill 
P. A. Deacon. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ENDURING PEACE AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS: G. B. Chisholm, C.B.E., M.D.; 
The William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation; 
pp. 44; 44c (in Canada). 

This is an offprint booklet from Psychiatry, a professional 
psychiatric journal, of the two William Alanson White 
Memorial lectures given in Washington and New York last 
fall by Major-General G. Brock Chisholm, Canada’s deputy 
minister of national health. The booklet is available in 
Canada from The Canadian Forum Book Service, 16 Huntley 
Street, Toronto. 

Published excerpts from these lectures recently occa- 
sioned a horrified clamor amongst good people in Canada 
who had not taken the trouble to study Dr. Chisholm’s 
words in their full context. Anything the author said sub- 
sequently in addresses or interviews to explain or clarify 
his thesis was clouded by the pre-formed conclusions of those 
who, egged on by a sensation-loving press, had rushed in 
precipitately to defend a supposed attack on everything 
sacrosanct and holy. 


One is tempted simply to say to such people, and to all 
Canadians: “(Read these lectures. Try to understand what 
their author is saying. Then, before pronouncing judgment, 
ponder his words deeply — and, if you like, prayerfully.” 
That, I fear, is a great deal to hope for. But though these 
lectures were delivered to a body of professional psychiat- 
rists, they are couched in layman’s language; and it is part 
of Dr. Chisholm’s thesis that unless an increasing number 
of intelligent citizens — especially teachers and young par- 
ents— comprehend and apply the principles he expounds, 
his words can serve no useful purpose. 

Perhaps, therefore, one can venture a few words of en- 
couragement. Without blinking the probability that many 
readers will find Dr. Chisholm’s main point one of those 
“hard sayings” for which there is exalted precedent, I feel 
sure that any honest reader will be struck by the essential 
kindness, moderation and thoughtfulness of their author. 
There is here no desire to affront or wound religious or moral 
sensibilities; indeed, this reviewer, after several close read- 
ings, can find nothing in Dr. Chisholm’s position incon- 
sistent with that religion whose Founder, you will recall, 
said: “The truth shall make you free.” Nor is there any- 
thing to indicate that Dr. Chisholm would destroy morals, 
or deny the need for providing children with guides to private 
and social conduct. Nor does he reject the idea of “abso- 
= lutes” in belief and morals. I should say that kindness, 
consideration for others, tolerance, brotherliness throughout 
the One World in which we live, are his moral “abso- 
lutes;” and surely these are more Christian than pagan. 
Indeed, it is the desire to make these imperatives prevail, 
with a view to ending war and enabling humanity to con- 
tinue its upward struggle toward an ever-widening area of 
truth, that inspires his argument. 

The point of his thesis appears in these sentences: “Man’s 
freedom to observe and to think freely is as essential to 
his survival as are the specific methods of survival of the 
other species to them. . . . That freedom, present in all 
children and known as innocence, has been destroyed or 
crippled by local certainties, by gods of local moralities, of 
local loyalty, of personal salvation, of prejudice and hate 
and intolerance — frequently masquerading as love — gods 
of everything that would destroy freedom to observe and 
to think and would keep each generation under the control 
of the old people, the elders, the shamans, and the priests.” 
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I do not see how any honest person could interpret this 
as an anarchic moral doctrine. It is not healthy moral 
codes, or rules of conduct, that Dr. Chisholm is decrying; 
he is denouncing the “competing certainties” (another of 
his phrases) which, taught to young children, confuse and 
warp thought and character, and produce neuroses as ex- 
perience grows and ideas collide with facts. The need for 
hypotheses, for trial guides, is as necessary in morals as in 
science. It is when these are held up to children as exclu- 
sive and inviolable certainties, surrounded by terrible but 
doubtful sanctions, that the mischief is done, and instead of 
mature individuals, able to face and weigh facts and act 
reasonably, we get guilt-ridden, intolerant escapists and 
neurotics. 


Because this is not an isolated problem of “child training,” 
but a matter of central importance in modern society, it 
concerns us all. “We are the kind of people who fight wars 
every fifteen or twenty years,” says Dr. Chisholm. The 
only hope of halting this terrible progression is to develop 
human individuals unhampered by fear and intolerance and 
so capable of thinking and acting in a sane and reasonable 
manner. Dr. Chisholm’s plea for concentration on this 
crucial problem, and his suggested approach to it, are 
deserving of earnest, dispassionate and widespread atten- 
tion. 


Carlton McNaught. 


SCIENCE, LIBERTY AND PEACE: Aldous Huxley; 
Fellowship Publications; pp. 86; 65c. 


To those who, like myself, admired the author of Point- 
Counterpoint, Aldous Huxley’s latest pamphlet Science, 
Liberty and Peace will seem annoying, rambling, repetitious, 
a of platitudes and falsehoods. This is a strong accusation, 
I know. 


Here is the author’s thesis: The present social trend is 
towards monopolies and centralization of power in the hands 
of a few. The “gangster boy” is on the march. Tyranny 
awaits us at the end of our road. What is the panacea that 
Huxley offers? He appeals to the scientist to revolt against 
the gangster boy. Decentralization, co-operative culture, 
creation of small regions is our only hope. Let the scientist 
concentrate on problems that will decentralize food and power 
and make the flourishing of self-sufficient small communities 
possible. 


This is the idea of Huxley’s pamphlet which is rich in 
pessimism, poor in hope. Putting it trivially, the root of the 
evil is—the author claims—the nature of men. But if this 
is true, then are we not in danger of changing an industrial 
tyranny into a feudal tyranny, the big gangster into many 
small gangsters? Yet my objections are not against Huxley’s 
prescription for our salvation. We are entangled in a strange 
labyrinth, and who knows for sure where are the doors of 
liberation? What is annoying, however, is the argumenta- 
tion, the domestic preaching from the heights of his semi- 
sophistication. 


He writes (page 39) “Our basic trouble is that in spite of 
everything that has happened, everybody thinks he is right.” 
This is precisely Huxley’s trouble too. He deplores the 
tyranny under which the workers labor. What about unions? 
Here is his answer (page 16): 


“Consequently it happens all too frequently that the 
masses of unionized workers find themselves dependent upon, 
and subordinated to, two governing oligarchies—that of the 
bosses and that of the union leaders. Over the first they have 
no control at all, except by strike and the threat of strike; 
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over the second their control is at best remote and rather 
shadowy.” 

Thus the union merely adds one tyranny to the other. 
How does Huxley know that? Did he work in a factory and 
did he join a union? But even if he had done that, does he 
know whether his co-workers felt that the union is their 
oppressor too? We can reasonably assume that Henry Ford 
and the board of directors of General Motors would agree 
with Huxley’s statement. It is equally reasonable to assume 
that the workers would not. 

Let us ask another question. Is state ownership and 
socialization better for the majority of the people than is 
private ownership? Here is Huxley’s answer (page 14): 
“The centralizing of industrial capacity in big mass-produc- 
ing factories has resulted in the centralization of a large 
part of the population in cities and in the reduction of ever- 
increasing numbers of individuals to complete dependence 
upon a few private capitalists and their managers, or upon 
the one public capitalist, the state, represented by politicians 
and working through civil servants. So far as liberty is con- 
cerned there is little to choose between the two types of 
boss.” 

He then asserts that state control must lead to tyranny, 
even if the transition to socialism is evolutionary and legal. 
Why? No proof of this statement is offered. The man who 
does not believe that such a conclusion is self-evident is called 
“ingeniously optimistic” or “most wilfully blind.” Thus, 
having registered his aversion toward bullying, the author 
does a little of it himself. 

Many of us have recently received well-printed pamphlets, 
telling us that if we seek social security we must lose our 
liberty. It is discouraging to see Huxley’s pamphlet defend- 
ing the same thesis, though on a slightly higher level. What 
every progressive wishes, even if the dilemma exists, is to 
strike a balance between the two—liberty and security—and 
to avert the very imminent danger of losing both. To those 
who wish and hope for a better world, Huxley brings the 
vision of a decentralized co-operative society. But the flow 
of time can be reversed only in dreams. In the age of atomic 
energy we may still dream of windmills. 

Will the discovery of the atomic bomb end all wars? 
Huxley says “no” (page 47) and here perhaps the argument 
is more interesting than the answer. The atomic bomb won’t 
do it, because other weapons never have. To judge the 
future from the short history of our civilization, and not to 
understand that there is no parallel in this history for the 
advent of atomic power, means to be guilty of unscientific 
reasoning, of repeating cliches read in editorials and screamed 
through loudspeakers; it means to be affected by the loud 
and shallow machinery that the author describes repeatedly 
with disdain and contempt. It is a sad spectacle to see 
Huxley warning his readers of the traps of propaganda and 
falling deep into them himself. 

Leopold Infeld. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UNIONS: Leo Huberman; McClel- 

land & Stewart (Reynal & Hitchcock); pp. 87; $1.00. 

The Truth About Unions is one of a new series called 

Pamphlet Press $1.00 Books. Of large format (8% x 11 

inches), it is attractively designed and illustrated. Whether 

or not the public will part with a dollar for a pamphlet 
‘remains to be seen; this pamphlet is worth the dollar. 


Huberman’s book is a primer on trade unionism. In its 
21 short chapters, he deals briefly yet effectively with those 
aspects of the labor scene most frequently misunderstood 
or misrepresented. About half of his book is devoted to a 


The Canadian Forum 


description of union structure and functioning, with sham 
contrasts being drawn between the A.F. of L., the C10, 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is interesting to note that 
the earlier unions— which were usually called lodges or 
brotherhoods — had little resemblance to unions as we know 
them today. Their major emphasis was upon being exclusive, 
and their interests were restricted to favored groups of skilled 7 
workers. Initiation fees and monthly dues were deliberately 
kept high. Unskilled workers, even had they been eligible, 
would probably have found them prohibitive. As insurance 
and benefit societies, many of these early organizations were | 
highly successful; as collective bargaining agencies, their | 
achievements were less conspicuous. This tendency to ex. 
clusiveness lingers on in the Railroad Brotherhoods, and in 
many A.F. of L. unions, while the C.I.0. has led development 
in the opposite direction. Low dues, mass membership, and 
emphasis upon collective bargaining typify the C.I.0.’s ap. F 
proach, with insurance and sick benefit schemes less common. F 
In place of such plans, the C.1.O. exerts its well organized | 
political. pressure to secure increased social security 
legislation. 3 
Mr. Huberman also devotes brief chapters to such over- 
publicized questions as labor racketeering, “feather-bedding,” | 
and jurisdictional disputes. In his treatment of racketeering, | 
he takes his text from Harold Seidman’s statement, “Labor | 
racketeering would soon disappear if employers did not profit > 
from it. Behind every labor racketeer one finds an unscru- 
pulous employer.” ; 
Huberman’s ill-concealed antipathy to the A.F. of L. will § 
likely have the effect of limiting the usefulness of his book 
among unionists. This is unfortunate, for the entire labor f 
movement is in need of just such a book. The A.F. of L. is 
still the largest labor body in America, and whatever its 
shortcomings, it has in its fold unions, both craft and indus- 
trial, which are honest and progressive. Had Huberman been 
less occupied with getting in plugs for the comrades in the F 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers’ Union and 
elsewhere, perhaps he might have found time to delineate the F 
features of the A.F. of L.’s outstanding International Ladies’ F 
Garment Workers’ Union—but the comrades consider it af 
reactionary union, for they have been shorn of all influence F 
in it. In spite of its shortcomings, however, The Truth About 5 
Unions is well-written and well worth reading. 
J. Lloyd Harrington. 


THE FATE OF WRITING IN AMERICA: James T. 
Farrell; Jonathan David (New Direction) ; pp. 32; 35c | 
This little mine of depressing information should be & 
required reading not only for fledgling writers, but for every- 
body who ever reads, buys, or borrows books from the 
Public Library under the impression that in so doing they 
are exercising the simple right of choosing what they shall 
read. 

Mr. Farrell begins by sketching the recent expansion of 
the publishing business. There are now in addition to the 
regular trade houses four huge reprint factories, whos 
highly profitable business it is to give the public what tt 
wants in the way of escape reading material — cheap 
romance, hard-boiled detective stories, and an occasional set 
sational non-fiction book like Dry Guillotine or 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs. Since these reprint houses are owned by the 
regular trade houses, the publishers are becoming mort 
and more reluctant to invest in original manuscripts which 
will have little or no reprint value. As competition between 
the rival houses accelerates, the publication of more serious 
or difficult, and therefore less popular books becomes 4 
quixotic, commercially foolish gesture which the best-intet- 
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tioned publisher can literally not afford to make; to say 
nothing of the hungry but intelligent author, who finds 
himself bereft of the small but steady income from the 
intelligent minority whose tastes the publisher can no 
longer afford to consider. 


So far the greatest single influence on the publishing trade 
has been Hollywood; and Mr. Farrell devotes considerable 
space to describing the nature and extent of that influence. 
If, as he suggests, Wall Street should decide to investigate 
the new source of profit represented by the reprint book 
market, a new set of economic and political censorships may 
be imposed on commercial publishing and writing, in addi- 
tion to the social and commercial taboos dictated by Holly- 
wood interests. The implications of such an eventuality are 
not difficult to imagine, and involve not only publishers, 
but authors, critics, advertisers, and of course the general 
public. 

For a man who has such an unusually firm grasp on the 
facts and figures of big business in publishing, Mr. Farrell 
seems unusually optimistic in the conclusions he draws. 
Having spent nearly all the space at his disposal in sketching 
out the nature and dimensions of the trap free, democratic, 
and semi-literate America is caught, or about to be caught 
in, he suggests that perhaps They will not spring it on us, 
that perhaps They will not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to dictate our conclusions, even though They already 
control to such an alarming extent the material available 
for us to base our conclusions on. We can only reflect that 
he is a natural optimist with a touching faith in the nobility 
of power; or failing that, what you might call a realistic 
ostrich. At any rate, the conclusions we draw from his 
pamphlet will be our own, and may well be so gloomy that 
any resemblance to those of the author will be purely coin- 
cidental. D. Mosdell. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL: Dr. Herman Finer; World Peace Foun- 
dation; pp. 121; 65c. 

Dr. Finer deals with the subject in the proper academic 
spirit. There are appropriate sections that cover World 
Economic and Social Interdependence, World Economic 
Purposes and World Agencies, Charter provisions for an 
Economic and Social Council, and the Tasks of the General 
Assembly. These are duly subdivided and there is a great 
deal of examination into the functions and purposes of the 
various agencies that centre around the United Nations and 
some of the tasks that face them. It is all formal and proper 
and, it seems to me, bears no more relation to life than 
heaven itself. 

As an example, in discussing World Economic Purposes 
and World Agencies, the author writes: “A program of 
international economic co-operation . . . requires the free 
movement of goods for consumption, the unhindered move- 
ment of raw materials and semi-manufactured and manu- 
factured goods for use in production, the free circulation 
of capital for economic development and the unfettered 
transmission of skills and science, including patents.” 

If we look around us we find that the world we live in 
offers just the contrary to all this, and it is surely not 
difficult to relate this opposition to the various financial and 
industrial capitals who rule the roost in the competing na- 
tions. But no such conclusion offers itself to our scholarly 
author. With simple dignity he remarks “For each of these 
functions of world economy an agency or organization of 
world-wide scope could be established with advantage.” 
Books such as these are the true escapist literature. 

E. A. Beder. 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM: Morris L. Ernst; Macmillan; 
pp. 316; $4.00. 

Most people whose reading extends beyond detective 
stories, newspapers, and the Satevepost, are now aware of 
the monopolization that has overtaken the three principal 
mass-communication instruments in North America — press, 
radio and movies. Scores of books and articles have analyzed 
this phenomenon; but few have been as exhaustive within 
brief scope as this book by Morris L. Ernst. Those seeking 
a compact demonstration of the diminishing numbers and 
contracting ownership which have come about amongst the 
units in these three fields will find it here. 


Mr. Ernst, a New York lawyer who has been found on 
the side of the angels in numerous anti-trust and civil 
liberties suits in the United States, has assembled, with the 
help of research aides, all the facts and figures. Some of the 
cardinal ones are: Till recently the United States had 
2,600 dailies; today it has 1,700. The number of one-paper 
towns doubled between 1910 and 1939. Fourteen individual 
and chain publishers own a total of 48 papers with about 
one-third of the total daily circulation. Three press asso- 
ciations supply nearly all the domestic and world news, and 
are virtually rich men’s clubs. Five companies own 70 
per cent of the movie income. Four networks control over 
two-thirds of the radio stations. With certain modifications, 
this picture is true also of Canada. 


The author’s concern is for the lack of competition, the 
“vanishing market place of thought,” which this entails. 
Independent voices find it difficult, if not impossible, to get 
a hearing. His remedy is the familiar trust-buster’s one: 
break up the monopolies, restore competition, and make 
democracy safe for “the little man”; and he has concrete 
suggestions as to how this desirable end can be furthered. 


But one feels that Mr. Ernst has failed to emphasize the 
central fact. He omits to point out that this commercial- 
ization and monopolization of the “idea industries” has 
made them part and parcel of big business. He notes the ex- 
tent to which advertising finances two of these communication 
agencies, and the danger where this support is unevenly 
distributed between big and little owners; but he evades 
the more important fact that these men who control the 
dissemination of information and wield such a tremendous 
influence over what people think, are the same men who 
run big business, or are so closely linked with them in view- 
point and interest that the distinction is without a differ- 
ence. “My complaint,” he says, “is that there are too few 
owners for 138,000,000 people; the proportion is unsatisfac- 
tory. . . . I care not whether one of these pipeline owners 
is left or right, conservative or liberal, weak or strong. Let 
them be malicious, from my point of view, provided there 
is enough opposing malice flowing into the market place.” 


Experience indicates, however, that attempts to realize the 
free market in thought by breaking up large units into small 
will prove an endless and futile task unless one goes to the 
springs of irresponsible monopolistic practices in our economy 
as a whole. It is there one must seek a cure for what, after 
all, is only a reflection of a much deeper malady. 

Fergus Glenn. 


KEY TO JAPAN: Willard Price; Longmans, Green & Co.; 
pp. 309; $4.50. 

Willard Price writes a most readable story. Every 
sentence says something of interest and leads the reader on 
to further attractive material. He apparently has seen most 
of the places about which he writes and has had a personal 
knowledge of many of the events described. 
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Not only does he write interestingly; he draws quite fas- 
cinating pictures. His illustrations are touches that make one 
stand with the artist himself and enjoy the bit of Japanese 
life portrayed in the corner of a page. These pen sketches 
remind one of the noted Dutch writer and sketcher, the late 
Henrik Van Loon. Willard Price’s word pictures and sketch 
pictures combine to make a most attractive book. 

Yet for all its fascination as a book on this important sub- 
ject, one would hesitate to think that herein the real “Key 
to Japan” had at last been found. Mr. Price had evidently 
travelled widely in the great highways of pre-war Japan, 
and had also tramped about in many little-known by-ways. 
He had an observant eye, particularly for the habits and 
customs of the people of the land. But the ones he usually 
portrays are those strange to the eyes of Westerners. He 
gives much less evidence of having noticed habits and customs 
common to those of other countries of east Asia, or for that 
matter other parts of the world. He quotes quite extensively 
from the militarists of the pre-war decade but makes less 
mention of age-old expressions of the thinking of the com- 
mon people of Japan. There is less in the book as key to 
the mind of these people than to the minds of the militarists. 

A long period of United Nations occupation of Japan is 
doubtless necessary, as Mr. Price points out. A totalitarian 
superstructure was built up by the militarists by fomenting 
fear of Britain and America and linking this with old super- 
stitions that were being forgotten. This superstructure must 
be torn down. A democratic structure must take its place, 
and such building takes time. In building this new structure 
Western people will do well to pay more attention to the 
common people of Japan, who, after all, are children of the 
one Creator and much like people anywhere. To do other- 
wise will only perpetuate the military system, not only in 
Japan but in east Asia as well. MacM. 


WE KEEP A LIGHT: E. M. Richardson; Ryerson; pp. 
260; $3.50. 

This book, which received the 1945 Governor-General’s 
Award for creative non-fiction, is descriptive of a present- 
day frontier life and is somewhat in the genre of Mrs. 
Moody’s nineteenth century Roughing it in the Bush. Much 
of what it tells of the adaptation of refined and sensitive 
people to the hardships of an isolated environment might be 
contemporaneous with Mrs. Moody. 

It is essentially Nova Scotian in its setting and sense of 
tradition. The central theme is the home life of the Richard- 
sons, who have been lightkeepers on a little island off the 
south-west coast of Nova Scotia for the past sixteen years. 
Mrs, R’chardson, who seems to be principally addressing her 
own sex throughout, describes how her family have supple- 
merited their lightkeeper’s salary of sixty dollars a month 
by sheep-raising, duck-hunting and picking cranberries, 
stcawberries and Irish moss, and how her three children have 
been educated by correspondence. 

Although the style of writing is frankly personal and 
straight-forward it is also awkward and uneven. The author 
appears to be at her best as an intelligent and reflective 
observer of nature. What she has to say of the island itself, 
surrounded by a constantly changing sea, is impressive. 
Fine bits of description, however, are frequently linked by 
mere journalistic sentimentalism. And the few people, 
apart from the Richardsons, who enter the narrative tend 
to be wooden and characterless. Perhaps the chief merit 
of the book is the spirit of companionability in which it has 
been written, the generous desire to pass on to other married 
couples living in out-of-the-way places a record of the rather 
unique experiences and achievements of a family group. 
Alan Creighton. 
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STAR OF THE UNBORN: Franz Werfel; Macmillan; 
pp. 645; $3.25. 

The thesis of the book is “The world without economics is 
a paradise. But what’s the use when man isn’t paradisiac? 
He is the content which he pours into every form. . . . Man 
has succeeded in making great improvements; no one but a 
stupid ignoramus can deny that. There’s only one thing that 
he has not been able to improve, and that is himself.” This 
is not new. But few writers would take us by so tortuous, 
gartulous and arid a path to demonstrate it. The translator 
has not been inspired, and “de mortuis nil . . .” but there 
are times when one feels that the unfortunate F.W., as he 
clumsily calls himself throughout, was not only physically 
but mentally ill when writing the book. Probably the pub- 
lishers read the entire script; the proof-readers would do so 
of necessity; but it is difficult to believe that anybody else 
could honestly confess to having read it page by page. 


In the year A.D. 101,945, F.W. is summoned back to earth 
by a reincarnated school friend, whose name is B.H. He 
arrives in his crumpled dress suit, old shoes and minus his 
glasses, for which he blamed his friends and the undertaker. 
He is led through a mad, dreary world of the future, with 
iron-gray grass that transmits emotion, no birds, no clouds, 
air and light-conditioned underground homes, and well- 
preserved inhabitants who attain two hundred years and 
then die voluntarily. There is the Astromental world, the 
world of the worker and the encroaching world of the Jungle. 
To travel, B.H. demonstrates a small instrument like a Pigs- 
in-Clover box, which brings your destination to you. No 
account is taken of the fact that somebody else might be 
wishing your destination in an entirely different direction at 
the same time. At night, in the Astromental world, a black 
space appears in the midst of the stars, and here the news 
is broadcast, the words being formed by manipulated stars. 
This Earth has been proven to be the centre of the universe. 
A trip is taken to the stars, but the reader experiences no 
thrill. He is merely rotating in the fevered mind of F.W. 


Bulwer Lytton did this kind of thing with more dignity, 
and Jules Verne more cheerfully. There is a macabre erotic- 
ism about F.W. which is distinctly unpleasant. The idea of 
the mouldy F.W., still in his grave-clothes, middle-aged and 
myopic, making acceptable love to the radiant young Io-La, 
leaves quite a bad taste. 


Two churches will survive in that era. One, F.W. learns 
early, is to be the Roman church, and the other, he admits 
toward the end of the book, the church of Israel. Apparently 
even more arguments will be carried on in those days than 
at present, incredible as it may seem. Instead of news, the 
first broadcast by the stars consisted of a discussion between 
two eminent intellectuals as to the existence of a God. If 
this kind of thing is still to be going on a hundred thousand 
years from now, it might be wise to leave underlined the 
R.I.P. to be placed over one’s head. The unreincarnated will 


be the fortunate. 
Eleanor McNaught. 


THE UNREASONING HEART: Constance Beresford- 
Howe; Dodd, Mead & Co.; pp. 236; $3.00. 

Miss Beresford-Howe, a Canadian recently graduated 
from McGill University, is one of two winners of the 1945 
Dodd, Mead, Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship. The 
author appears to have many of the attributes desirable in 
what is sometimes called “hammock fiction”; unfortunately 
the subject matter of her book is too ambitious for its sum- 
mer reading execution. Her first published novel, The Un- 
reasoning Heart, fails in precisely this sense. The manner of 
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writing is in the artless style common to many lesser English 
novels but the theme is the classic one of the overloving 
dominant mother, the weak son, the clash and the inevitable 
tragic outcome—in this instance in the son’s suicide. 

The story revolves around a middle-class Montreal family 
and the characters and events are seen through the sixteen- 
year-old eyes of Abbey, an orphan whom they have be- 
friended. When using a child or an adolescent as the mirror 
of events the author sets herself a double task; first she 
must give a reasonable facsimile of the emotions peculiar to 
youth, and second, convince the reader that these are not also 
the reactions of the author. Miss Beresford-Howe fails to 
persuade that there is an adult intelligence behind the scenes. 

Anne Wilkinson. 


BLOOD OF THE LAMB: Charles H. Baker, Jr.; Oxford 
University Press; pp. 275; $3.00. 

Many have been the jibes against various external mani- 
festations of religion from navel contemplation to speaking 
with tongues. Blood of the Lamb derives its juicy quality 
from the rabid revivalism of the mourner’s bench for the 
publicity of which the saved sinned again in order to re-enjoy 
the spotlight of repentance. The genius behind the bench is 
a Bible-besotted, self-ordained ranter who capitalizes on the 
primitive wits and dried-up backwoods lives of his followers 
to provide himself with a soft living in return for weekly 
twisting of the devil’s tail. Had he confined himself to the 
caudal appendage of the Old Nick, no harm would have 
resulted, but the necessity of providing his audience with con- 
tinued theatricals of increasing intensity leads him to tamper 
with human lives. So the slimy length of Preacher Love 
Gudger draws itself down the Mississippi to pull decent, 
unsuspecting Ma Conroy and her offspring into its coils. 

The theme of good and evil is old; the treatment of it here 
is refreshed by excellent means. With wry humor the sinners 
are sent forth “both card-indexed and sanctified.” The 
Cracker folk of Florida speak in “shonuff dialec’” but not 
to tiresome extent. The chunks of speech are interspersed 
with exaggerated comments couched in language sprinkled 
with mirth-provoking allusion and tart, cold-blooded observa- 
tion. Thus the reader enjoys the double pleasure of touching 
the heavens of an invigorated mind the while he guffaws from 
the earthy titillation of uninhibited Cracker doings. 


Emerging through events and a clear-cut assemblage of 
the people of the region, comes an occasional unobtrusive 
speculation as to the reason for it all. “There must have been 
a pattern to the thing just as there must be a pattern for 
making disease contagious instead of health.” We have wait- 
ed for retribution to descend on the bulbous hypocrite at 
the hands of Birdie, his soft-voiced, monumental wife. As 
the book draws to a suddenly quiet and terror-stricken close, 
we realize that no vengeance, no matter how fitted to the 
crime, can mend the hurt to Ma and Romajean. As they 
stumble along the heat-stricken road, lashed by the whips of 
those who had been saved by the blood of the lamb, the 
uproar over former situations dies away to be replaced by 
an ironical ache at the resilience of evil which still is sending 
the innocent out of town. 

Lois Darroch Milani. 


THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF KARL MARX: 
Alexander Miller; Macmillan; pp. 127; $2.00. 
“Stimulating and disturbing” summarizes the description 
on the book’s inside cover. It is certainly stimulating; helpful 
is an understatement, and it is disturbing in that it exposes 
much of the failure of Christians to apply the fundamental 
teaching of their religion. It will prove most useful to 
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socialists, and would be enlightening to any communist 
who might admit possible inadequacies in the Marxist doc- 
trine of history. It is packed with carefully selected quo- 
tations and has an annotated book list. 

Miller wrote the book primarily for Christians who are 
prepared to do some work on Marxism and as a means of 
helping them to find their way about in that field. It de- 
velops as one would expect from the author, into much 
more than an analysis of Marxism. Miller’s conclusions re- 
garding the place of the Christian in society form one of the 
most challenging commentaries that has been made in recent 
years. The fact that the author derives much that is con- 
vincing in his apology for Christianity from his acceptance 
of Marxism as an indispensable key to history and that the 
contemporary process of social change is inexplainable with- 
out it, should in itself commend the study of Marxism to 
Christians as a primary obligation. , 

The first three chapters deal with the development that 
led to the publication of the Manifesto; with the collabor- 
ation of the two young Hegelians, Marx and Engels; with 
the way in which they took Hegel’s dialectic and stood it on 
its feet; with the proclamation of dialectical materialism, 
economic determinism, the inexorable process of the class 
struggle and the ultimate fulfilment of history in the synthe- 
sis of the classless society. I doubt if there has been a clearer 
exposition in contemporary analysis than that which Miller 
gives us in the opening chapters. Here is a valuable clue as 
to why communists arrogate to themselves the right to direct 
and lead the workers’ struggle. 

In the chapter on contemporary criticism Miller empha- 
sizes the importance of what is called the disappearance of 
the proletariat amongst the factors said to have upset the 
Marxist scheme and to have rendered Marxism largely irrele- 
vant as a guide in the present situation. “But”, says the 
author, “even if you get rid of the proletariat by turning 
them into social beneficiaries or small capitalists, that does 
nothing to get rid of the fundamental contradictions within 
capitalism.” Miller selects Eastman, Koestler and Macmur- 
ray as valuable aids in criticism. The selection is made part- 
ly because of their diversity; partly because they are alive 
and very much in current controversy. 

The chapters on what Christianity has to say and what 
Christians have to do should make thoroughly disturbing 
reading for those Christians who are woolly-headed or com- 
placent about their religion and its full application. “The 
church, state or party that will not submit itself to the judg- 
ment of Christ, but which exalts itself or its purposes and 
practices into a summum bonum for man’s life is wide open 
to the temptation of totalitarianism.” Christians of the sac- 
ramental tradition will detect a regrettable lack of reference 
to the significance of sacramental doctrine and its applica- 
tion to the natural and material world. But there is so much 
that makes up for this omission. Miller makes it clear that 
Christians must recognize a minimum of social obligation. 
Not only does he make this clear; he makes it as handwriting 
on the wall. He leaves us to conclude for ourselves whether 
or not Marxism has been tested and found inadequate. He 
certainly convinces us that Christianity has been inadequate- 
ly tested and inadequately applied. 

John Frank. 


THIS NATION CALLED CANADA: David B. Harkness; 
Elliott Press: pp. 172; $2.00. 

This little book gives a clear and temperate account of 
Canada’s evolution from colony to self-governing nation. 
It states the political problems inherent in our ethnic 
diversity and our position as both a “British” and an Ameri- 
can nation, notes the growth of national and international 
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consciousness hastened by the two World Wars, and dis- 
cusses the term “democracy” as applied to government and 
social practice. Mr. Harkness sees in proportional represen- 
tation, in both legislative and executive bodies, a corrective 
to the one-sidedness of the party-system; he envisages a 
parliament truly representative of all ies, and a cabinet 
of policy makers, with administrative functions residing in a 
trained civil service. 

Very interesting. But the author seems to lean rather heav- 
ily on the sweet reasonableness of an educated electorate, 
which would use this reformed political instrument to solve 
all our problems. He tends to minimize the dangers of interest 
and pressure groups in a society which leaves economic 
power in the hands of one class that will always manage to 
manipulate things for its own ends, regardless of the per- 
fection of the political instrument. His only significant refer- 
ence to economics is the rather disproportionate emphasis 
he places on the “rational money” system of Alexander Del 
Mar and Basil P. Blackett. 

He briefly defines socialism, communism and individual 
initiative, and rightly observes, noting the numerous in- 
stances of public enterprise in Canada, that the question is 
really not whether, but how much, we may expect socialism 
to extend its area of operation in the future. “The social 
order most to be desired is one in which the largest possible 
number of people enjoy opportunity for the free play of in- 
dividual initiative oriented by high standards of service 
as well as by self-interest,” he declares. “Society in its 
organized strength will do well to encourage every individual 
to develop and use his initiative constructively. It will act 
equally wisely in curtailing the activities of those of its 
members who insist on the goals of personal advantage to the 
detriment of the social whole.” And there Mr. Harkness 
leaves the problem to be solved by “the young men and 
women of Canada who, more than many of their elders, have 
faced the naked choice of life or death.” 

But in a chapter added since V-J Day, the author says: 
“There can be no argument . . . to justify the strike tech- 
nique in dealing with the human relations of employer and 
employee if the democracy provides facilities for negotiation, 
arbitration and judicial action. A democracy which fails to 
make such provision is democratically immature, inefficient 
and ineffective.” Exactly! And we should like Mr. Harkness 
to suggest how that particular form of sweet reasonableness 
can be inculcated, in Canada or elsewhere, without going to 
the root of our economic, as distinguished from our political, 
system. That is what we have been trying to get liberals to 
tell us for a long long time. 

C.M. 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: Nelson; pp. 553; $2.50. 

Consciously or unconsciously, thousands have been wait- 
ing for this result of 17 years’ labor by some 15 American 
scholars chosen by the International Council of Religious 
Education. That very few will be disappointed is the 
opinion of this reviewer after his first inspection. The 
English has a natural modern flow, and hence the books are 
easier to read and more intelligible. Some of the dignity and 
even music of the King James version have been recaptured 
in this modern setting—a thing which could seldom if ever 
have been said of the Revised Versions, either the English 
(1881) or the American (1901). 

In the light both of knowledge of early MSS discovered 
in recent times and of the improvement of translation 
methods, errors and weaknesses of earlier English versions 
have here been happily corrected. For example, “the most 
notorious grammatical slip” (“Whom do men say that I 
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am?”’) has been set right by substituting the nominative 
“Who”—the 1611 committee must have been “thinking in 
Greek”! For the “old spiritual wickedness in high places” 
we find “the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places,” which, while definitely less quotable, is sounder 
translation. The “s” has been, quite correctly, removed from 
the false plural “cherubims.” “Strain at a gnat” makes 
sense when the preposition is righted and it becomes “strain 
out a gnat.” Jeremiah, Jeremias and Jeremy are reduced to 
the one Old Testament character he is—a sample of the 
translators’ common sense in avoiding unnecessary confusion 
and misunderstanding. 


A few items of change may cause minor controversy. The 
Elizabethan thee’s and thou’s and ye’s have gone; the word 
saint has been lifted from the title of every book; while “The 
Revelation to John’ will surely receive general commenda- 
tion. There is presumably good reason for the fact that the 
only Canadian Church represented on the Advisory Board is 
the United. 

Altogether this new version of such important new writing 
is most satisfying. The book is most attractively put out 
into the bargain. We may well hope that the work on the 
Old Testament will be as fine: 1950 is forecast as the date 
of the completion of this whole new setting of the Hebrew- 
Christian scriptures in the language of and for “the homely 
needs of humble people.” 

Also worthy of mention here is the excellent 72-page book- 
let accompanying and introducing the new translation. It is 
chock-full of interesting information on the New Testament 
and its English-language translations, produced by various 
eminent scholars and presented in a fascinating way. 

John F. Davidson. 


IN THE BLAZING LIGHT: Max White; Collins; pp. 318; 
3.00. 

Had work, not affairs of the heart, brought Goya’s genius 
to fruition, says Max White in his eminently readable bio- 
graphy of that great artist Jn the Blazing Light. 

Francisco Goya was painter to the Royal Court at Madrid 
for the thirty years which preceded the Napoleenic invasion 
of Spain, the Spanish and Spanish American Revolutions. 
Goya took no part in the political activities of his day, but 
his hardy peasant’s soul was revolted by the hypocrisy, the 
immorality and the avarice of the aristocracy. He has im- 
mortalized the insensitive, fat faces of the corrupt king and 
of his dissolute wife in his many portraits, and the ghoulish 
priests of the Inquisition. Handled with skill is the love 
story of Goya and of the Duchess of Alba. 
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When the French army conquered again, overthrew the 
monarchy and supressed popular resistance, Goya developed 
the battle scenes he witnessed into his series of etchings, 
“The Horrors of War,” which are humanity’s most terrible 
indictment in the art of war. Josephine Hambleton. 


MODERN ATTITUDES IN PSYCHIATRY: Iago Gold- 
ston and others; Columbia University Press; pp. 154; 
$2.75 (U.S.A.). 

This timely symposium is sponsored by the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Each year the Academy presents to 
the public a series of lectures by outstanding medical men. 
The March of Medicine, 1945, was given by Iago Goldston, 
M.D., James H. Wall, M.D., G. Canby Robinson, M.D., 
Franz Alexander, M.D., Colonel William C. Menninger, 


| M.C., and Edward Weiss, M.D. The lectures are published 


in a compact volume of 150 pages with a foreword by Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads, M.D., Acting President, the New York 
Academy of Medicine, and an introduction by Edwin G. 
Zabriskie, M.D., Presiding Chairman. This book makes a 
real contribution to society as a whole and is of particular 
interest to the medical profession too. 

The first lecture delivered by Dr. Goldston is dedicated 
as is customary to the memory of Linsley R. Williams, the 
first Director of the New York Academy of Medicine. Dr. 


) Goldston deals with Psychiatry in the history of medicine. 


He carefully traces the psychiatric concepts of Hippocrates, 
Plato, Asclepiades, Coelius and Paracelus through the medi- 
cal history of their time and its influence and interpretation 
through present day thought. Mesmer and the problem of 
suggestion is B pcigew ri | well covered and considerable 
time is devoted to the hospital care of the mentally ill and 
the valuable contribution made to this field by Pinel, Luke 
and Dorothea Lynde Dix in their time. 

Dr. James H. Wall, the second speaker, outlines the 
Development of Modern Psychiatry. He feels that the initial 
moves made to improve the welfare of the patient were also 
instrumental in “the separation of medicine and psychiatry,” 
which, as Colonel Menninger later points out, is only being 
overcome today as the result of two great wars. 

The patient as a person receives attention from Dr. G. 
Canby Robinson and is well illustrated by case histories. 
He is keen about estimating the relative capacity of certain 
patients and planning their lives accordingly as a preven- 
tive measure in nervous breakdowns. “The illness of a 
patient with organic disease could be caused by emotional 
tension” — this is good and a subject for thought. 

Dr. Franz Alexander’s Present Trends in Psychiatry and 
the Future Outlook, brings out the psychosomatic view- 
point, personality research, heredity and social psychiatry. 
In society today a major conflict exists “between com- 
petitive ambition and stress upon individual conflict.” This 
is a splendid chapter bringing out the importance of the 
war waged between the ideals of the individual and the 
demands made by a complex society. 

_The final discourse is Psychotherapy in Everyday Prac- 
tice, the George R. Siedenburg Memorial lecture by Dr. 
Edward Weiss. It should be studied by everyone interested 
in human welfare and particularly by our own medical pro- 
fession. It would establish a much better patient-doctor 
relationship everywhere. 

The New York Academy of Medicine is to be congratu- 
lated on securing such able men to address the laity. The 
Subject matter is well chosen. It is an opportune moment 
to provide orientation in the fields of psychology, psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry for the general public. 


Ruth MacLachlan Franks. 





Three Books by Gilbert Byron 


The American Progger Poet 


THESE CHESAPEAKE MEN—Songs of the poet’s 
homeland, the Chesapeake Bay country. Illustrated with 
six paintings, all reproduced in full color; glossary 170 
pages, clothbound 2.50 
DELAWARE POEMS—Recounts the Delaware legend 
in verse. Poems of the progger and the salty bay pilots. 
Frontispiece in color and seven other illustrations. 192 
pages, clothbound 2.50 
WHITE COLLAR AND CHAIN—Free verses of dis- 
illusionment in the search for freedom. Frontispiec 

portrait, 59 pages, clothbound 2.25 

Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street Toronto 5, Canada 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published monthly in English, French and Spanish 
by the International Labour Office) 

Articles by recognized authorities on all aspects of social policy, 
national and international, 

Industrial and Labour Information, including up-to-date news on 
Social and Economic Policy, Industrial Relations, Employment, Con- 
ditions of Work, Social Insurance and Assistance, Living Conditions, 
Co-operation, Employers’ and Workers’ Orgartigations, etc., in all 
parts of the world. 

Statistics of Wages, Unemployment, Cost of Living, Hours of 
Work, etc. 

Price: 50 cents ; 2s. Annual Subscription: $5; 21s. 

A specimen copy and catalogue of recent publications, which 
include studies on reconstruction, recent developments in the field 
of social security, i diti co-operation, and the prob- 
lems of the disabled, will be sent on application to the International 
Labour Office, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal 25, Canada. 

Publishers in the United Kingdom: Messrs. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN SASKATCHEWAN? Keep informed by reading 
The Commonwealth,” official weekly publication of the C.C.F. 
in Saskatchewan. $2.00 per year —12 pages. Mail your remit- 
tance to: The Commonwealth, Commonwealth Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 





STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods. Helpful 
48-page booklet gives full information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Dennison, 543 N. Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 





READ CCF NEWS, Canada’s foremost CCF newspaper, published 
every Thursday by the CCF (B.C.-Yukon Section) Vancouver. 
“CCF News is a really live publication of inestimable value to all 
who are earnestly trying to ‘Make this YOUR Canada’ ”—Mrs. 
Lucy L. Woodsworth, Toronto, Ont. Subscribe to CCF NEWS 
today. $2 a year — $1 for six months. CCF NEWS, 712 Holden 
Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 





URGENTLY NEEDED—old bound volumeg or single copies of The 
Canadian Forum for filling library orders. Please write listing 
volumes and issues you have, Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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the new novel by 
Dorothy Macardle 


$3.00 
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SOCTAL-ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER 


An exhaustive study of humanity’s struggle for 
freedom and a better life. $6 00 


Order from 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5 


EE: s 
ANY BOOK YOU WANT 


may be ordered from The 
Canadian Forum Book Service, 
at the regular publisher’s price, 
postfree if payment is received 
with the order, or at the pub- 
lisher’s price plus postage if 
the book is sent C.O.D. 











Please address your orders to 


The Canadian Forum Book Service 


16 Huntley Street” Toronto 5, Canada 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Don’t Miss These Public Affairs 
Pampblets 


BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE 
WINGS OVER AMERICA 
WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IMMIGRATION? 
FOR A STRONGER CONGRESS 


New York 20, N.Y. 

_..--Please enter my subscription for the next 12 issues for $1* 
Please enter my subscription for the next 24 issues for $2° 

Enclosed is $-..____.. ——-Please bill me $ 


(*If payment accompanying order we will send 2 additional 
pamphlets FREE with $1 subscription; 4 additional pamphlets 
with $2 subscription.) 
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Labour Book Service Choice—just arrived 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALY | 


by Ivor Thomas, M.P. 


Contents 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY: AND SOME 
PREJUDICES 

AN OVER-POPULATED COUNTRY 

LACK OF RAW MATERIALS 

THE ECONOMIC CRIMES OF FASCISM 

TOWARDS A PROSPEROUS ITALY 


$1.00 postpaid 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5 


Must Pamphlets 


THE ATOMIC AGE—SUICIDE, SLAVERY OR SOCIAL 
PLANNING, by Aaron Levenstein, 20c. 


A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES, by Stuart 
Chase, M. J. Coldwell and 30 others, 35c. 


BRITISH LABOR’S RISE TO POWER, by Harry W. Laidler; 





With Labor Party’s Electoral Manifesto, “Let Us Face the | 


Future,” 35c. 
CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH, M. J. Cold- 


well, M.P., with Regina Manifesto and Postwar Program, 


CCF (new edition), 20c. 
FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR, Theresa Weif- 
son and Joseph Glazer, 20c. 


Order from The Canadian Forum Book Service 


Published by League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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